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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


In view of the surprising history of this Manual of Harmony it is 
hardly necessary for the Pubhshers to apologize for offering an entirely 
new English edition to the musical public of America. 

The first German edition was issued in 1853; the twenty-fifth German 
edition, in 1907. Thus, after being subjected for over half a century to 
the sharp criticism and severe tests of German musical scholarship, to 
say nothing of the competition of very numerous newer text-books, 
this remarkable work is still so highly considered at home as to warrant 
the publication of an edition newly reset from beginning to end. 

It seems probable that this twenty-fifth German edition, from which 
our present translation was made, is practically a definitive one. Like 
all the more recent issues, it was revised and edited by the Author’s son, 
Alfred Richter, whose experienced hand has progressively added much 
of lasting value to the original treatise. Chief among these additions 
should be mentioned the chapter on Forms of the Musical Close; and, 
furthermore, the separate volume of ^Additional Exercises” {Auf- 
gabenbuch). 

Despite all gradual accretions, the method of the Manual (which 
might be described as genial empiricism”) has been left unaltered. In 
its voluminous array of illustrative examples it still remains unrivalled. 
What was thought by many instructors to be a paucity of exercises for 
working out, has been remedied by the above-mentioned volume of 
'Additional Exercises,” with its Key. To the exercises contained in 
the Manual itself, a Key in English has also been published. Con- 
sequently, aids of an unusually helpful sort are offered to both teacher 
and student. There is also retained, of course, the tendency to occasional 
digression into subjects rather beyond the ken of the average harmony- 
pupil. And just here the judicious teacher has to assert himself — 
restraining, correcting, suggesting — and turn these possible stumbling- 
blocks into actual stepping-stones by so enlisting the student’s imagina- 
tive faculty as to render even mechanical details interesting and 
instructiv.e in a higher sense. 
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AUTHORS S PREFACE 


this latter can never develop into the beauty they aspire to. No talent 
has ever soared to those heights whereon alone the achievements of art 
may thrive, without thorough knowledge; — which, of course, it was 
easier for him to acquire than for those less gifted. It is not artistry to 
do things without understanding; that is merely the operation of in- 
stinct, which will inevitably discover the lack of thorough training. The 
clever idea cannot dispense with form; and it is this form which we must 
learn to recognize and wield. And although the form often intuitively 
accompanies invention, in music it is more needfxil than in other matters 
to analyze the idea logically, as it were, to remodel it into new forms, to 
transform it in most manifold wise. Even he who is musically gifted 
must acquire a knowledge of these things and skill in their employment; 
and these he can obtain solely by taking pains to learn the laws of music 
and what others have discovered long before, and to try to imitate and 
develop it. Earnest, persevering application and, above all, a rational, 
methodical development to maturity of conception and the creation of 
living art-works, will assuredly lead students who are musically gifted 
to the goal of their ambition. 

ERNST FRIEDR. RICHTER 
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INTRODUCTION 

Among the elements taught in a general course in music, and an 
acquaintance with w^hich should precede the study of harmony, the 
Theory of Intervals stands in closest relation to that study, and shall 
now be briefly and concisely explained. 

The Intervals 

An interval is the distance between two tones; that is, the difference 
in their pitch. 

The width of an interval is determined, firstly, by the number of de- 
grees occupied by the two tones; the lower tone being generally regarded 
as standing on the first degree, and the inter\^al determined by counting 
up the diatonic degrees to and including the degree on which the higher 
tone stands. 

Note. — By “diatonic” degrees is meant the series or succession of tones as they 
appear in the scale of any major or minor key. 

Let us assume g, for instance, as the lower tone standing on the first 
degree; then the a next above would be on the second degree, the e above 
that on the sixth degree, etc. 





If 







The series of degrees resulting from this process would be numbered 


as 

follows: 

1 2345678 


f . ___ 

, 


■a 



7 ^ ^ ^ 

o 

-iSf- 


Unison or Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Octave 
Prime 


As a rule we count the degrees only to the Octave, and begin the series 
over again with the notes lying above the Octave, continuing in like 
manner for each new octave; thus the ninth degree becomes a Second, 
the tenth a Third, the eleventh a Fourth, etc.; then the fifteenth an 
Octave again, the sixteenth a Second, and so on. 
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However, for certain reasons explained in the harmony-course and in 
the general theory of music, we sometimes prefer to name tones beyond 
the compass of an Octave according to the actual numbers of their 
degrees. From the Octave onward, therefore, the series of tones would 
bear a double set of names: 



Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Octave 

Wider intervals are simply reduced to their ratio in the lower octave. 

The More Precise Determination oe the Intervals 

It is evident that the above presentation of the Intervals is founded 
on the diatonic scale of C major, and does not show the relations of the 
tones lying between the scale-tones. Moreover, all the intervals were 
reckoned only from the first tone in the diatonic scale, whereas any 
scale-tone may be taken as the lower tone. Now, by starting with 
another tone, we shall not only have different tones forming the series 
of intervals, but also find certain differences in the width of the intervals 
themselves. 

In order to obtain a clear idea of these various differences, carefully 
note the following fundamental principles; 

The series of intervals shown above, the lower tone being the first 
tone of the major scale which in itself forms the series, serves as a stand- 
ard for determining all intervals. Some of the intervals in this series 
are called “major,” the others, “perfect.” 

Every chromatic alteration of these tones, whether the higher or the 
lower, changes neither the number of the degree nor the basic name of 
the interval, but does require the use of a special additional designation 
of the interval. 

For instance, when a sharp is set before either member — the higher 
or lower tone — of the Fifth c-g^ the interval remains a Fifth; but, being 
evidently a different kind of Fifth from what it was at first, it mush have 
a special designation. 



Now, as such alterations of intervals occur, by chromatically raising 
or lowering either member, or both members, we employ the following 
special designations for the various kinds of intervals. 
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(1) Seconds, Thirds, Sixths, Sevenths and Ninths as they occur in the 
major scale when the first tone is taken as the lower, are called major; 
Primes, Fourths, Fifths and Octaves are called perfect. 

(2) By lowering the higher tone of any major interval by a chromatic 
semitone, it becomes a minor interval. 

(3) By raising the higher tone of any major or perfect interval by a 
chromatic semitone, it becomes an augmented interval. 

(4) By raising the lower tone of most perfe* ' .1 1 ' ' .^r -nter- 
they become diminished intervals. 

1 

Perfect major major perfect perfect major ,■ r ' ” r 



Prime Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Octave Ninth 



Second Third Sixth Seventh Ninth 


augmented augm. augm. augm. augm. 



Prime Second Fourth Fifth Sixth 

N.B. — Augmented Sevenths, Octaves and Ninths do not occur in harmonic 
relations; augmented Thirds only in exceptional cases (see Note after the Exercises, 
No. 189) where the perfect Fourth can nearly always be substituted. The aug- 
mented Prime is also impossible as the member of a triad; though the progression to 
the augmented Prime — which consists merely in chromatically raising the given 
degree — is a frequent and familiar occurrence. 


4 

diminished dimin. dimin. dimin. dimin. 



Third Fourth Fifth Seventh Octave 


Note. — Diminished Primes, Seconds and Ninths are harmonically inconceivable, 
although they can occur in melodic combination, that is, as an interval formed by one 
tone progressing to another (a “melodic” interval), but not where both tones are 
sounded together (an “harmonic” interval). The diminished Octave is often met 
with as a suspension (compare No. 223, Ex. b),‘but is impossible in an harmonic 
union. The diminished Sixth, like the augmented Third, occurs only in exceptional 
cases, in which the perfect Fifth may generally take its place, as the perfect Foxirth 
is substituted for the augmented Third. 
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note on the eormation or diminished intervals 

The reason why the lo-Jicr tone is raised in forming a diminished interval, despite 
the fact that a similar interval would be formed by lowering the higher ^enves 
from the peculiar relations arising from the inversion of all the intervals; of which 
more shall be said further on. 

View and Classification of the Intervals Most Used 


Primes 

perfect augmented major 


Seconds 

minor augmented 







Division of the forxERVALS into Consonances and Dissonances 

When we speak of consonant and dissonant intervals in music, we do 
not mean ^^well-sounding” and “ill-sounding” (which both these terms 
might also express). A consonant interval is one whose tones are in so 
pure and satisfactory relation as to require no further special connection 
with any other intervals as a necessary completion of their harmony; 
a dissonant interval is one which does suggest and require a special pro- 
gression (connection with some other interval), without which it would 
leave an, impression of incompleteness. The same is true of the 
several chords, which are consonant or dissonant according to the com- 
position of their intervals. 



THE INTERVALS 


S 


The consonances include all the intervals called perfect, together with 
the major and minor Thirds and Sixths. The perfect intervals are 
sometimes called complete consonances; the others, incomplete conso- 
nances. 

The dissonances include the major and minor Second, the major and 
minor Seventh, and all augmented and diminished intervals. 

Hence the following Table. 

I. CONSONANCES 

a. Complete 

The Perfect Prime, perfect Fourth, perfect Fifth, perfect Octave. 

1 4 N.B. 5 8 



N.B. — Details concerning the peculiar relation of the Fourth will be given later 
in the course. 

h. Incomplete 

The major and minor Third, the major and minor Sixth. 



2 . DISSONANCES 

The augmented Prime, the major, minor and augmented Second, the 
diminished Third, the augmented and diminished Fourth, the augmented 
and diminished Fifth, the augmented Sixth, the major, minor and 
diminished Seventh, the diminished Octave, the major and diminished 
Ninth. 

Prime ( augm.) Second ( major, minor, augm.) Third ( dimin.) 



Seventh ( major, minor, dimin.) Octave ( dimin.) Ninth ( major, minor ) 
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Inveksion of the Intervals 


As we said before, in determining the intervals we generally begin on 
the lower tone. But if it seems desirable, for any reason, to determme 
the relation of two tones from the higher tone, the result is called the 
interval below.” 


For example: 


i is the Fifth of g, while g is the “Fifth below” 


i. Evidently, this can make no change in the interval itself. 

But the matter is different when the higher tone of the interval is 
lowered by an octave and set below the formerly lower tone — that is, 
inverted. Such inversion being especially considered in certain kinds of 
composition, it shall be explained here. 

The inversions of the intervals formed by the diatonic major scale 
would assume the following form: 


Intervals ( above ) I 2 3 4 5 


rf.. ^ 

— 


— & — 


G. 

2? 




A). 

Inversions 

0 







H 

( Intervals below ) S 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


We thus obtain the following series of numbers: 

12345678 

87654321 

which signifies, that by inversion the Prime becomes an Octave, the 
Second becomes a Seventh, etc. 

Taking the inversion of the major scale as a basis, the following 
should be noted concerning all the intermediate intervals. 

(1) All perfect intervals remain perfect when inverted by an octave. 

(2) All major intervals become minor; all minor become major; the 
augmented become diminished; and the diminished become augmented. 

The Table below gives a clear view of all the inversions. 


Original 

Intervals 


Inversions 
of the above 




Primes 
perfect augmented 


major 


|E [=a 


Seconds 

minor augmented 


zasz 


Octaves 


Sevenths 


“ 7 - 





-j 


- CT' 







□ 


1 







i 



n- L 

j 


kj 

id 

U- 

nd 

3 



TBB INTERVALS 
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Thirds 


Fourths 



perfect 




augm. dimin. 


major 




minor augm. 


SI 




Fourths 

perfect dimin. 


Thirds 

augm. min or major dimin. 


Sevenths 

major minor dimin. 


Octaves 
perfect dimin. 



Seconds 

minor major 


Primes 

augm. perfect augmented 



Precise, positive knowledge of these essential inversions of^ the inter- 
vals is not solely of importance for the exercises in double counter- 
point, but even in the case of simple harmonic construction will greatly 
facilitate comprehension and insight. Their study is, therefore, urgently 
recommended. 

Here a few observations may be introduced. 

From the above Table of Inversions it is easy to see why ail the di- 
minished intervals in the first Table (p. 4) were formed by raising the 
lower tone by a chromatic semitone, instead of lowering the higher tone. 
As the diminished intervals become augmented by inversion in the 
octave, the above manner of forming them arises naturally. For ex- 


ample, the augmented Fourth 




s zii must necessarily become, 


on inversion, the diroinished Fifth 
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Similarly, the perfect Fourth belongs originally to the consonances, 
being transformed by inversion into a perfect Fifth; precisely as the per- 
fect Fifth can produce only the perfect Fourth, and as, in fact, a disso- 
nance can never result from a consonance by inversion in the octave. 
Special mention made of this interval (the Fourth) because in certain 
cases (to be taken up later) the Fourth requires to be handled like some 
dissonances; a circumstance which caused certain theorists of former 
times to classify it among the dissonances. 

It will be equally clear that neither the augmented Octave nor the 
Ninth can be inverted, as they cannot become lower’’ intervals, but 
even when transposed downward by an octave remain upper” inter- 
vals. 

Other modes of inversions, as by a Tenth or a Twelfth, which lead to 
quite different results, can be passed over at present as having no bear- 
ing on our harmony-course. 

As a complete and positive knowledge of all the intervals is indispen- 
sable for the following studies in harmony, practice in writing them, 
and also in the oral solution of given intervals, mil greatly facilitate a 
correct and intelligent comprehension; and such exercises should be taken 
up repeatedly. 
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Groups of tones, formed by combining various intervals according to 
certain fundamental rules, and sormded together, are commonly called 
Harmonies, or Chords. 

The theory of harmony explains the species and forms of the chords, 
and shows how they are naturally employed; that is, how they are cor- 
rectly and naturally interconnected in passing from one to the other, 
how they are resolved into and blended mth one another. 


PART I 


The Fundamental Harmonies and the 
Chords Derived from Them 

Among the different kinds of chords which can be used for the har- 
monic foundation of a composition, one can readily distinguish those 
which are independent in character and do not show a special tendency 
toward some other chord (that is, consonant chords), from those which 
show a decided tendency toward other chords, and are, therefore, de- 
pendent in character (that is, dissonant chords). 

To the former kind belong most of the Triads; to the latter kind, the 
Chords of the Seventh. These two kinds of chords are the so-called 
Fundamental Harmonies, from which all other chords are derived. 

CHAPTER I 

Triads of the Major Scale 

A triad is formed by combining three different tones. The lowest of 
tho s e is called the Fundamental, or Root, to which are added its Third 
and Fifth; e.g., 



These three triads are erected on c, g and a, respectively; but those on 
c and g are formed by adding to the root a major Third and a perfect 
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Fifth, while the triad on a has a minor Third and perfect Fifth. This 
shows that triads may be composed of different intervals. 

A triad with major Third and perfect Fifth is called a 

major triad, 

and a triad with minor Third and perfect Fifth is called a 

minor triad. 

Note. — The explanation of other kinds of triads must be deferred till later. 

Just as the diatonic scale contains the material of the key, and forms 
the foundation of the melodic lines, we shall see that the triads based on 
the several degrees of the scale form the essential part of the harmonic 
material of a melodic line. 

Natxjiial Connection of the Triads in a Key 

The triad on the first degree of a scale is the most important one, and 
establishes the key; but there are others — those most closely con- 
nected with it — which are needed to define and confirm its position. 

In the simple form of the triad, consisting of two Thirds one above 
the other, the Prime is the root (fundamental), and the Fifth is the 
highest tone — the point, as it were. 


— 

— 




± g 

— riitn 


Prime 


Note. — Any further addition of an interval would either give the chord another 
fonn, or double one of the tones already present. 


■ The triad most closely connected with this one must, as an indepen- 
dent triad, lie outside of this tone-group, but at the same time support 
itself on one of its tones — grow out of it, so to speak. This supporting 
tone must be one of the extremes (end-tones) of the first triad, that is, 
either c or g. Consequently, g, which is here the Fifth, will become the 
root of the next triad in the chain; while c will become the Fifth (the 
point) of the triad below, whose root will be/. 

The way these three chords are connected can best be shown as fol- 
lows: 





F 


c 


G 



THE THREE PRINCIPAL TRIADS 


ir 


Concerning these three triads so closely Hnked together, observe, to 
begin with, that all the tones of the scale are contained in them; that 
they are the distinctive harmonies of the key, and therefore are — and 
must be — most frequently used in practice when the key itself is to be 
clearly and unmistakably presented. 

Being so important, they have received distinctive names. The 
chord first given, based on the first degree of the scale, is called 

The Tonic Triad; 


the second chord, on the fifth degree. 

The Dominant Triad; 


the third chord, on the fourth degree. 

The Subdominant Triad. 


Writing these chords in their places in the scale, they appear, without 
exhibiting their intimate connection, like this: 


i 




is= 




I 


IV 


and all prove to be major triads. 

How TO Employ the Chords Shown Above 

For the explanation of, and practical exercises with, these three chords, 
and also in our later work, we shall use what is called four-part harmony. 

— Although the theoretical interconnection of the chords can, in many 
ways, be well exhibited in three-part writing, it would cause delay in reaching our 
practical aim, and shall therefore be left for incidental demonstration. ^ Four-part 
writing will always maintain its importance as the foundation of all species of com- 
position. 

However, we do not consider each harmony as a mere mass, as they 
often appear in compositions for the piano, but distribute the tones of 
which it is formed among /w separate parts. 

The highest part is called the Soprano; the lowest, the Bass; these 
two are known as the “outer” parts. The part lying next below the 
Soprano is called the .Alto; that next above the Bass, the Tenor; these 
two are known as the “inner” parts. 

Written “in score” the parts are arranged, and the triad exhibited, 
something like this: 
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Formerly there were in use, for the three higher parts, special clefs 
which, to a certain extent, were better adapted to the compass of the 
voices than the violin-clef "we have employed. Of these we shall speak 
later. In their stead, the vioHn-clef has come into common usage; but 
as this clef does not fit the pitch of the tenor, we always write the teno;^-' 
part an octave higher than it really sounds. 

For our first exercises Tve shall not use a separate staff for each part’7 
but only two staves (as in writing for the piano), as this makes the ex- 
ercises easier to read. 

Written on two staves, the separate parts of No. 5 w^ould look thfs^ 
way: T. 



When chords are connected one with the other, these different pai^ 
have to be considered in a twofold aspect; (i) with reference to the pro-"" 
gression (movement) of each* part by itself (that is, its individual nl^ 
Iodic progression or leading)] (2) in its relation to the other parts (its 
harmonic progression). The progressions, in both these relations, must 
be pure and correct. 

The fulfil lm ent of these two conditions is termed pure part-leading. 

Such purity of the harmony and its progression is attained by seeking 
out and practising what is natural in and according to the laws of the 
progression of chords. 

From the observance of this rule arises what is called pure harmony^ 
or the “ strict style of writing, which is based on rules and laws drawn 
from the nature of music itself, the observance of which will afford the 
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surest foundation for a future free emplo3anent of the materials for com- 
position. By exercises in the strict style the judgment is shaipened, 
the sense for what is true and correct formed, and the taste refined. 

Note. — Inasmuch as every composition should make its effect by means of a 
correct use of all available resources and the purity (here synonymous with “ natural 
expression”) resulting therefrom, the term “pure harmony” in a general sense would 
require no further explanation, as being self-explanatory. In a narrower sense, how- 
ever, “pure harmony” means something else, which is still better and more precisely 
designated by the equivalent term “ strict harmony,” “strict style”; this latter being 
contrasted with the “free style.” On the other hand, no contrast to the “pure” 
style (in the strict sense of the word), such as an “impure” style, can be assumed; 
for, however frequently this latter may in reality occur, the right name for it "would 
be “ incorrect,” or “ false,” whereas the “ free” style might well be essentially foimded 
on the lawfulness of pure harmony. 

As indicated above, by “pure harmony” in the narrower sense is meant a style 
which permits, in the natural development of all comhinations of tones, the fewest devia- 
tions from the strict rule; allowing only such as do not affect essentials, fundamentals, and 
for which good reasofis can be given. 

While the above gives a general idea of pure harmony, its bounds are still not 
precisely determined; and just this is a point which gives the beginner all the more 
difl&culty, because these bounds are very differently determined by the theorists 
themselves. This difficulty has occasioned many of the latter, particularly some of 
the more recent ones, wholly to avoid speaking of “pure harmony,” of “strict style,” 
and to begin immediately with composition, leaving instruction in the laws of hannony 
to be an incidental feature. Here we shall not investigate whether this yielding to 
youthful impatience, wdth its dislike for abstract teachings, — this tendency to im- 
mature production before elementary talent has developed into creative power, — 
can bring into existence anything really mature. 

All those who agree wdth the views set forth in this book and follow them in their 
studies, and also all those who are required to go through a strict course, may rest 
assured that their freedom for future production is in no wise curtailed by present 
restrictions, but will develop the more fully and vigorously because rooted in the 
soil of natural law. True mastership has ever shown itself most effective within 
limitations; and contrariwise, the most unfettered conceits are not infrequently a proof 
of mental morbidity and weakness- On the other hand, the student is not justified, 
where his task involves the application of the rules, m making use of any exceptions 
to these same rules, although such exceptions may be found in works by eminent 
masters; he should not try to write compositions when the point is to work out exer- 
cises with theoretical precision. 

The employment of our three principal chords in four-part writing 
will give rise to remarks and observations, following which certain basic 
facts and rules will be established. 

As a triad has but three tones, one of them has to be doubled in/^r- 
part hannony. 

Any tone of the triad may he doubled; in most cases, however, the root 
will be best adapted for doubling, and less frequently the Fifth and 
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Third. In some cases brought up further on, the Third is not to be 
doubled at all. The doubling of any tone must result from a good and 
correct leading of the parts. 

When one triad is to be connected with (progress into) another, 
observe the following rule: 

(i) Any tone common to (occurring in) both chords is to he retained in 
the same part. For example: 



In 7a the tone c is common to both chords; the soprano-part, which 
contains the first c, still retains it as the Fifth of the next chord. Simi- 
larly, in 7b, the connection of the chords is effected by the tone g in the 
alto-part. 

The other parts progress (move on) to the tones lying nearest them; 
thus, in 7a, the alto goes from g to the tenor from e to/, etc. 

(2) When the two chords have no tone in common, the parts are led 
independently in such a manner that no two of them progress in parallel 
Fifths or Octaves. 

Before explaining these incorrect progressions, some remarks on the 
relative movement of the parts wiU be necessary. 

Relative Movement oe the Parts 

One part may progress with another in 
Parallel motion {motus rectus), 

Contrary motion {motus contrarius), or 
Oblique motion {motus obliquus). 

Parallel motion results, when both parts progress together either up- 
ward or downw^ard. 



Contrary motion results, when one part progresses upward and the 
other downward. 
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Oblique motion results, when one part remains on the same tone while 


the other progresses. 



In chord-progressions any two, or all three, of these modes of motion 
may occur simultaneously. For instance, in No. we have parallel 
motion between soprano and tenor; contrary motion of soprano and 
tenor against the bass; and oblique motion between the alto and the 
other parts. 

The above-mentioned incorrect part-progression in parallel Octaves or 
Fifths can appear only in parallel motion, as when two parts move by a 
step or leap like this: 



This progression is wrong between any two parts. 

The following harmonic progressions exhibit both these mistakes. 



In 12a a parallel octave-leap occurs between soprano and bass; in 12b, 
octave-step between alto and bass, and the same in 12c between tenor 
and bass. Parallel Fifths occur between alto and bass in 12a, between 
tenor and bass in 12b, and in 12c both between soprano and tenor, and 
soprano and bass. 

The mechanical device for avoiding these and similar incorrect pro- 
gressions is, in the above cases, the employment of contrary and oiligue 
motion in the parts; that is, any part wHch already forms an octave or 
a Fifth with some other part in the first chord, must either progress m 
contrary motion to this other part, or (when the next chord contains the 
same tone) not move away. The other parts wiU then go over to the 
tones lying nearest them in the new harmony. 
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Thus, in 12a, we should employ oblique motion against one part, and 
in 12b and 12 c contrary motion of the three higher parts against the 
bass. 


13 


Note. — The prohibition of parallel octaves (and equally of parallel unisons) is 
easily accounted for by the necessity for the independent movement of the parts. 
It is harder to find the reason for prohibiting parallel Fifths, however certain one 
may feel of its necessity; and great pains have always been taken to explain it plainly 
and precisely. Test the following opinion on this head. 

Assuming that every chord-form represents a complete Whole, which, in whatever 
shape or position it may appear, is practically enclosed as within a circle between the 
bounds of Root and Fifth (here the Seventh, as a supplementary member, cannot be 
taken into account), — and assxuning that harmonic connections can be effected only 
by letting the one chord enter into and, as it were, blend with the other, — it is evi- 
dent that when two chords within their boundaries are set side by side, Fifth follow- 
ing Fifth, they do not blend, or resolve one into the other, but seem quite unrelated. 
This will be readily seen oh comparing the two following progressions: 

14 

Properly speaking, however, the Sevenths form no new chords, in so far as they 
render (by preparation) the connection with preceding chords firmer and closer, thus 
merely serving to determine more definitely the relations between two chords, and 
to render the harmonic connections surer and more intimate. 

Now, wherever the perfect Fifth appears, it will assume its character as a houndary; 
and whether the other members of the chord — we might call them the “contents” 
of the Fifth — or a supplementary member like the Seventh may lie above it or below 
it, the unpleasantness in the succession of two perfect Fifths will invariably be found in 
ike lack of connection^ in the isolation, of the intervals. 

Having spoken only of the Fifths in triads, we will add, that in the case of perfect 
Fifths formed by adding a Seventh (although the rule for its preparation is a partial 
prevention of parallel Fifths), the progression of such a Seventh' forming a perfect 
Fifth with some other part into a following perfect Fifth will sound just as badly, 
with the same lack of connection; because the fault lies in the entrance of the second 
Fifth without connection. For instance: 
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Further, with regard to the diminished Fifth, which can appear in connection 
with the perfect Fifth (as in the dominant seventh-chord), the opinion advanced above 
completely justifies its entrance parallel with the perfect Fifth; for, when it follows 
the perfect Fifth, its character as a connecting-link is felt; whereas, before the perfect 
Fifth, aside from the other laws of its progression, the latter immediately oversteps 
a well-defined boundary. 

Compare the following passages: 



Although progressions like the following are not seldom found in compositions in 
rather strict style; 



it may be assumed that the doubling of the diminished Fifth (the f) necessitates a 
dual progression of that tone. True, the alto might make a somewhat forced pro- 
gression to c; but then the g of the next chord would be lost. And the successive 
Fifths are here not especially prominent, being between inner parts. However, the 
following progressions cannot be called pure: 



partly because they are too noticeable in the highest part, and partly because the 
previous condition of a dual progression is wanting. Passages like No. i6c, whose 
value is doubtful, occur not infrequently. 

This also explains why parallel Fifths arising from passing-notes are often not so 
disagreeable as those just mentioned. On this account many theorists consider them 
quite correct; but this cannot be unreservedly admitted, as many of these progres- 
sions are founded on others which are incorrect, and it cannot be denied that their 
unpleasant effect becomes apparent in widely di^rsed position of the parts and with 
sufficient prolongation. 
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This is not the place to treat these matters in fuller detail; and a great deal might 
be said on various points — for instance, on the progression of the Fifth in the aug- 
mented chord of the Fifth and Sixth — which would lead too far. In our practical 
exercises we shall meet with details which will bring us back to this matter. 

Should the meaning of the foregoing discussion seem obscure to the mere be- 
ginner, it will soon become clear to him in the light of advancing acquirements and 
practical work, and after the needful reviews of the course covering the system of 
chords. 

The incorrect part-progressions hitherto mentioned are termed “open^^ 
(parallel) Fifths and octaves. 

These progressions are called “covered” when two parts progress in 
parallel motion to the interval of a Fifth or octave from some other 
interval. 



O^en parallel Fifths and octaves are not to be permitted in our har- 
monic progressions; concerning the permissibility of cover ei Fifths and 
octaves, more shall be said later (in Chap. XVII) ; for the present oral 
directions must suffice, since there will be little opportunity to make mis- 
takes of this kind in any case, if the exercises are worked out intelligently. 

Note. — When working out the first exercises, the beginner will do well to leave 
covered Fifths and octaves quite out of consideration; for if they are too anxiously 
avoided the primaiy principles of chord-connection will not seldom be violated, and 
other — and far worse — mistakes made. In future we shall often have to refer to 
this point, and shall go into further details when maturer insight has been reached. 

EXERCISES 

Our next task shall be to connect the three principal triads musically, 
observing the rules previously laid down. 

For this puipose we shall take the following bass progressions: 


1 2 



Note. — These and all the following exercises show the manner in which our 
practical work is to be done. The exercise are to be continued rmtil the matter in 
hand is thoroughly understood, and all rules heretofore given properly applied. 




CLOSE AND OPEN POSITION I9 

The disposition of the three higher parts which are to be added in the 
first chord, will call for important observations. 

In Example 5 we have already seen that the disposition of the parts 
in a chord may differ greatly. This disposition of the several parts is 
called the Position of the chord. 


Close anb Open Position 

A chord is in Close Position when the three higher parts lie so close 
together that neither the soprano nor the tenor, if inverted by an octave, 
would be set between the other two, and even if the bass be distant. 



The first grouping of the chord (a) is changed (b) so that the former 
tenor-note e is set an octave higher in the soprano, and again (c) by 
setting g in the soprano, above e; while finally (d) the soprano-note c is 
set an octave lower. In all these transformations the disposition of the 
chord-notes is changed, but not the close position. 

It is different when the chord appears in Open (or Dispersed) position; 
now either the soprano can be set between alto and tenor, or the tenor 
between alto and soprano; from doing this, close position results. 



22a shows the chord in open position; b in dose position, by transposr- 
ing g between alto and soprano; similarly at c and d. At f the 
soprano-note g in the preceding chord is set an octave lower, between 
alto and tenor. 

The following disposition of the notes (No. 23a) would not be open 
position in the fullest sense, because transposition of the tenor (as at b) 
would not affect the relations of the highest parts; only by transposing 
the soprano (as at c) do we obtain the complete form of open position. 
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Although the chord seems fuller in open position, it should not always 
be employed, and for our first exercises is not easy enough to read; to 
begin with, therefore, we shall work them out in close position. 

Note. — It is olways best to wofk out the exercises ot first in close position^ not em- 
ploying open position imtil we reach the exercises in Parts II and HI, where the need 
of its use will become self-evident. For the beginner, work in open position presents 
occasional difficulties, to overcome which cannot be our immediate object, and which 
are therefore better avoided. 


The disposition of the notes in the successive chords varies according 
to the necessary progression of the parts. When the form of the first 
chord is settled, the notes of the following chords cannot be written 
down haphazard, but must be governed by the rules for the connection 
of the chords already given on pp. 13 and 14. 

The connection of the chords, and leading of the parts, in No. 20, first 
exercise, may be exhibited thus: 
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C: I V I IV V I 


The natural relation of the chords to each other in this simple example 
will be clearly understood, by carefully observing their interconnection 
as indicated by the slurs. In the last two chords, more especially, does 
the close connection, the effect of mutual completion, appear plainly. 
The feeling of ^'homecoming,” of repose and satisfaction, which results 
from this chord-connection, makes it peculiarly adapted to form the 
"close.” This form of close by the progression of the dominant chord 
to the tonic triad, is called (when the tonic triad falls on the rhythmic 
accent, the strong heat) the Authentic Close. 
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Another form of close, effected by the subdominant triad (See No* 20, 
fourth exercise), is called the Plagal Close. 



IV I 


Details will be given later concerning these and other forms of the close. 

In order to become familiar with the progression of the chords which 
results when the bass progresses by a step (as F-G in No. 24), it will be 
a good plan to VrTdte out the succession IV-V and V-IV in different 
positions and keys. 

Triads on the Other Degrees of the Major Scale 

While all the triads on the other degrees of the scale will belong to one 
and the same key, they will not so definitely determine the key as, for 
instance, the chord-succession V-I. 

These other triads are called, in contradistinction to the Principal 
Triads, 

Secondary Triads. 

They are situated on the second, third, sixth and seventh degrees of 
the scale. 



II III VI viio 


The triads on the second, third, and sixth degrees, are minor triads, 
because they have a minor Third and a perfect Fifth. 

The triad on the seventh degree is essentially different from the rest, 
because, besides a minor Third, it has a diminished Fifth; on this account 
it is called the 

Diminished Triad. 

To indicate the min or triads we shall use, as an easy distinguishing 
mark, small Roman numerals to number the degrees on which the triads 
are situated; the diminished triad is further distinguished by a ® (as 
above, vn^). This method of numbering was introduced by the theorist 
G. Weber. 
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Below is Sb view of 3.11 tlie trisds of th.e iii 3 jor sc 3 le. 



I II III IV V VI VIIO 


The beginner must tahe care not to get the idea that all these^ chords, 

wherever they occur, are “tonic” triads; such a misunderstanding ^es it much 
harder to gain an insight into harmonic connections. As long as C major is the ruling 
key, any triads which may occur on G, F, d, etc., are simply triads on the several 
degrees of C major and belonging to that key; hence, we cannot speak of “the G-major 
triad,” “the f-major triad,” and the like, so long as the said keys do not appear as 
independent keys. 

Hence it comes, that the chords mean different things in different situations; make 
a mental note of this fact. Any triad may belong to more than one key. The C-major 
triad may be: 



C: I F: V G: IV 

So when we mention this chord familiarly as “the chord of C major,” this name 
would be correct only in the first instance, where the C-major triad occupies the first 
degree, and incorrect in the other two cases. 

APPLICATION 

For connecting these chords, either among themselves or with the 
principal chords, no new rule is needed at present; but several new 
matters will be brought to light. 

The bass may progress either stepwise or hy a leap {skip). In the 
former case connecting-tones (tones common to the two successive 
chords) will always be present; in the latter case the parts must be led 
in contrary motion (according to the rule given on p. 14 ), so as to bring 
out the inner connection of the chords. 


A. The Bass Progresses by a Leap 



II IV 


II V 
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[continued from 
P- 22] 



II VI 


As the leaps of the bass from the second degree are treated in these 
examples, they may be treated when starting on any other degree; that 
is, tones common to successive chords will remain held in the same parts* 

To this rule, however, there are numerous exceptions. 

At N.B. in No. 30 there is formed, according to the above rule, a pro- 
gression of parts containing a covered octave between tenor and bass, 
which is unquestionably improved by the next progression. Even 
though the local connection of tones is w'anting in the latter example, 
the inner connection is preserved; for the soprano note d in the first 
chord may readily be imagined as doubled in the lower octave, and this 
instantly makes the connection visible: 



~Z. F 

/k” z? ' ■ . - 

g t 

It- 7 2? 

^ r 

7J ^ ^ 

r>i. • 

(S |J 



^ 

FI 


Note. — Why we should imagine Just this tone to be doubled, instead of taking 
one of the others, comes from the fact that it is the fundamental note, the tone which 
establishes the entire chord. Again, the interval of two octaves between bass and 
soprano naturally leads to the doubling of the intermediate octave-tone. 


The unpleasant effect of the above-mentioned covered octave is due 
to the progression of the higher part by a whole tone, and is still worse 
when contained in the two outer parts, as in No. 32a: 


a. 


h. 


c. 



The part-leading at 32b can be improved by contrary motion in the 
bass, and similarly by the contrary motion in ^20^ though in this latter 
case there is a covered Fifth between soprano and tenor. (See Note to 
No. 36.) 
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Note. — In the examples given above we do not say that absolute mistakes are 
made. Where we are at liberty to lead the parts as we please, much may be avoided 
which is unavoidable under other conditions — as, for instance, harmonizing a cantus 
firmus, developing a motive, or from other reasons of importance in composition. 
Here the improvement was made only from an absolutely theoretical standpoint. 
Respecting the covered Fifths in 32c, more follows at No. 36. 

The unpleasant effect of the above covered octaves immediately dis- 
appears, when the higher part progresses hy a semitone: 



This shows that covered octaves are quite allowable when the higher 
part progresses upward by a semitone only, that is, where we have to do 
with the connection of a major triad with a minor triad, or with another 
major triad. In such cases the covered octave becomes a necessity, 
and the endeavor to avoid it would often cause a bad leading of the 
parts. — Hence, greater caution is necessary, as we have seen, when the 
higher part progresses upward by a whole tone. Where the connection 
of two minor triads is in question, as in the following examples: 



the covered octave would seem to be decidedly admissible, at least in 
most cases. But where a minor triad is to be connected with a major 
triad, as in No. 30 at N.B., it will be better to avoid the covered octave 
by means of contrary motion in the three higher parts. We should, 
therefore, be specially on our guard when the triads on the second and 
fifth degrees are to be connected; though even in this case exceptions are 
found. Thus, in the following example: 



the covered octave between alto and bass is wholly allowable, because it 
helps to bring about a good close. 
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B. The Bass Progresses Steptose 
In this case contrary motion is always to be employed; for instance: 



Remarks on the re Chord-connections 
In the progression at N.B. i and the similar ones following, it is best 
to double the Third in the second chord so as to avoid covered Fifths. 
Their eSect is still worse with chords in open position: 



The progressions marked b are preferable. 

If these covered Fifths occur in the inner parts, they are admissible 
under certain drcumstances, not being so prominent. 
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At N.B. 2 in No. 36 the Third of the second chord must not be doubled, 
because the doubling of the seventh degree (the tone I of the second 
chord in No. 36) is regularly to be avoided. (See p. 27.) 

Concerning the treatment of this tone, which is called the “leading- 
tone,” more will be said in connection with the following exercises. 

EXERCISES TO BE WORKED OUT 




The fourth exercise gives occasion for a few remarks. 

Here the progression of the bass proceeds, in the first four measures, 
in a regular and consistent manner. Such a regularly repeated harmonic 
or melodic progression is termed a Sequence. 

This regularly measured progression of the bass calls for a similar 
regular progression of the other parts. 

Were we to work out this exercise according to our earlier rules for 
chord-connection, that is, by retaining common tones in the siame part: 


40 



we could not attain the proposed end; instead, the parts must progress 
in such a way that the first chord in the second measure shall enter in 
the same form that the first chord in the first measure assumed; and so 
the connecting-tone d does not remain in the same part. 



I V 


II 


VI 


III VIlO 



THE LEADING-TONE 
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In the first exercise, too, the covered octaves already alluded to may 
be allowed for the sake of the sequence, in case they do not occur be- 
tween the outer parts. 

In the third measure of the fourth exercise we meet with a chord not 
yet employed, 

The Diminished Triad. 

It stands on the seventh degree of the major scale, and is not so inde- 
pendent as the triads hitherto discussed, because it has a tendency to a 
distinct progression, owing to the dissonance of its diminished Fifth. 

The natural progression of the diminished intervals may be stated, in 
general terms, as follows: Either both tones approach each other by a 
step (a), or only the higher or the lower tone progresses (b and c) — a 
kind of part-progression which can be elucidated only by actual chord- 
connections. 

42 

In 42d the Third following the diminished triad exhibits the triad on 
the first degree in an incomplete form (the Fifth omitted). 

^Jn view of the relations of the inter\’’als on inversion (pp. 6, 7), through 
which a diminished Fifth becomes an augmented Fourth, the progression 
of this latter interval must proceed in precisely the opposite fashion. 
(See 42e.) 

The root on which the diminished triad is erected is called the 

Leading-tone. 

It is also found in the dominant triad as the Third, and in the triad on 
the third degree as the Fifth, 

43 

viio V III 

The leading-tone being, as an harmonic interval, exceedingly prominent, 
it shoM not he doMed in simple four-part writing. 

Its progression to the semitone above is also to be effected, when the 
chord next-following contains that tone. 

This tendency to progression upward by a semitone is due to the me- 
lodic character of the leading-tone, induced by its situation a semitone 
below the keynote. It is especially noticeable in the case of the domi- 
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nant triad when the leading-tone is in the highest part; thus 44a has a 
more satisfying effect than b or c. 


r ^ y/ 



This upward striving is less apparent in the inner parts (as at 446), 
Of least practical use are leaps in the highest part (as at 44c) in the 
given chord-connection, although a particular melody-line might justify 
even this leading. Contrariwise, leaps in the inner parts (as at 440) 
should be employed when the bass is led in contrary motion. (Compare 

pp. 44 and 45*) ^ t. 1 ^ 

In Example 41, measure 3, the doubling and a progression of the lead- 
ing-tone contrary to rule may be found. Both of these resulted from the 
sequence on which the example is built, which allows no change either in 
the position or the progression of the chords. 

Moiue Extended Forms oe the Close 


The close formed with the dominant chord (authentic close), noted on 
p. 20, appears in our last examples in a still stronger combination. 

While the natural relation of the dominant chord to the tonic triad 
makes these two chords suitable for the formation of a close, we find in 
these examples a still further preparation of the close by the aid of the 
triad on the second degree. This triad bears the same relation to the 
dominant chord, as this latter to the tonic triad. For instance: 



Besides the triad on the second degree, the subdominant triad is also 
suitable for forming a close: 
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The ''closing formulas’' {cadences) resulting from these chord-connec- 
tions will assume still more strongly defined forms when the further 
employment of the chords has been explained, (Compare Chap. XXVI.) 

CHAPTER n 

Triads of the Minor Scale 
A, The Principal Triads 

The principal triads of the major scale we found to be those on the 
first, fourth and fifth degrees. On these same degrees wt also find the 
principal triads of the minor scale. 

However, the chromatic alteration of one tone in the minor scale is 
made requisite by the relation of the dominant triad to the tonic chord, 
a relation shown most plainly by the forms of the close already given. 

The seventh degree in minor, which according to the signature of the 
minor key is always a whole tone distant from the eighth degree, is chro- 
matically raised by a semitone to give it the character of a leading- 
tone: 


47 


By this means the form of the dominant triad in minor is made exactly 
the same as in major, namely: 

48 

or, briefly expressed: 

THE DOMINANT TRIAD, IN MAJOR AND MINOR, IS ALWAYS A MAJOR TRIAD. 
This is clearly shown by comparing the authentic dose in both modes: 


49 
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But the sixth degree in minor is incapable {in an harmonic sense) of 
undergoing a chromatic alteration through raising it by a chromatic 
semitone, such as is often necessary in melodic progression; this is proved 
by the plagal close No. 50a, which is quite unsupposable as at b. 

in a minor 


1 ^ A 



c: IV I 


In line with previous explanations, the three principal triads in minor 
may be presented in their most natural relation as below: 

61 

iv I V 

The minor scale, therefore, viewed as a foundation for the erection of 
harmonies, will have the following form: 

1 3^ 1 1 K IK K 

52 

Note. — All other forms of the minor scale, like this (ascending) : 

53 

or this (descending) : 

64 

depend on melodic conditions, which do not permit the step of an augmented Second 
between the sixth and seventh degrees that is shown in No. 52. 

These scale-forms exert no influence on the formation of chords considered in and 
by itself; on the other hand, the harmonic substructure has a very real influence on 
the shaping of the minor scale itself, as the following examples show. 


65 
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In the last case the descending scale even contains the step of an augmented 
Second b-a\>j a melodic interval which we shall carefully avoid in our future work. 
It occurs here because 6 is an essential member of the chord, and because a (instead 
of ab) would violate the minor character of the nm, which is amply secured in the 
ascending scale of the first example by the minor Third, eb. 


B. The Secondary Triads in Minor 

The form of the harmonic minor scale being established, the secondary 
triads will be the following: 


66 
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N.B. IV 


1&- 



V VI viio 


On the second degree we find a diminished triad (as before on the 
seventh degree in major), and another diminished triad on the seventh 
degree. The triad on the sixth degree is major. 

A new form of triad is found on the third degree, having a major 
Third and augmented Fifth; for which reason it is called 

The Augmented Triad. 

On accoimt of the constrained or forced effect in the coimection of this 
chord with other chords of the same key, it seldom occurs as ihe funda- 
mental harmony of the third degree in noinor. The following examples 
may serve to prove this. 


a. c. d. e. /. 



iio IV V VI vn<^ 


Those marked c and 6 are probably the most useful in practice. 
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The introduction of this chord is- still more difficult: 



Its entrance sounds best when the augmented Fifth is prepared, that 
is, when it is already present in the same part as a member of the pre- 
ceding chord (as at d). 

Note. — The chord on the third degree, both in major and in minor, has some- 
thing strange in its character. Hence, it is very difficult to combine either of these 
chords with other harmonies in a natural and effective manner (even in the case of the 
simple min or triad on the third degree in major), and so they rarely occur. 

Most of the practically useful chord-connections shown above will 
occur in other combinations in which the augmented triad will not be 
recognized as the triad on the third degree in minor. The augmented 
triad so freely employed in modern music is one of those chromatically 
altered harmonies to be explained later under the head of Altered Chords 
(Chap. X). 

APPLICATION 

The principles of chord-connection and part-progression elucidated in 
the foregoing pages are now to be applied practically. More especially, 
in coimecting the fundamental triads in minor, we must heed what has 
been said about the progression of the leading-tone. The step of an 
augmented Second between the sixth and seventh degrees in minor 
must be avoided as an unmelodic step, either ascending or descending, 
where both tones forming the augmented Second belong to different 
harmonies. For example: 



Consequently, when connecting the chords on the fifth and sixth de- 
grees, which very often occurs, the leading-tone must always progress 
upward, which will result in doubling the Third of the triad on the sixth 
degree. 
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60 


Thus it would be impossible to give a correct solution of No. 59b 
without using some intermediate tone, like this: 


61 




la practice, deviations from this rule are made in special cases. But the student 
should take particular pains to learn the part-leading as it is given above, and the 
more so because we must not overlook the fact, that every deviation from the rules, 
in practice, is and ought to be only an exception for which good and sufficient reason 
can be given; whereas, in innumerable other cases, it can be shown that the rule is 
observed. 


EXRRCIS-ES IN CONNECTING TEE TRIADS IN MINOR 



Remarks on the Exercises 

A duoiuatic sign above a bass note without c Jlgufe, as in Example i, 
measure 3, always refers to the Third of tbe bass. This raising of the 
Third in the dominant chord, which occurs very often in minor, is the 
raising of the leading-tone discussed on p. 29. 

The triad, as a rule, is not marked in thorough-bass figuring when the 
bass has the root; if there are special reasons, it may be indicated by 3, 
or 6, or 8, or S, or in full by |. 
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One reason for marking it by a s is found in Examples 3 and 6, where 
the at tem pt is made to introduce the triad on the third degree in minor; 
here it is necessary to indicate that the Fifth is raised, this Fifth also 
being the seventh degree of the minor scale. 

When a s or s stands over the p,rst note of an exercise, it determines 
the disposition of the chord-tones. (See Remarks on the next Exercises, 

P- 39 -) , , 

The working out of an exercise will show the correctness of the pre- 
cepts already laid down. To this end we choose Exercise i. 



Here the first principle of chord-connection — by holding over com- 
mon tones in the same part — is observed throughout; and so it happens 
that the alto makes the incorrect step of an augmented Second (/ to g#) 
at N.B. in the third measure. 

In order to avoid this mistake (see p. 32) we shall have to lead the alto 
from / to e, the soprano from h to g#, and let the tenor leap from d to b, 
as below: 



This chord-progression has already been explained (in No. 31); the 
connecting-tone is not retained in the same part. 

Another way to effect the progression would be to let the soprano re- 
tain b, while the tenor leaps downward from d to and the alto steps 
from / to e; whereby close position is forsaken, and this harmony and 
the next one appear in open position. 
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Further observations required by the difficulties in the leading of the 
parts where the chords on the fourth, fifth and sixth degrees in minor 
are concerned, will be left to practical demonstration in special cases. 

Before proceeding to a further employment of the triads, a general 
view of the triads already discussed shall be given. 

View or All Triads in the Major and Minor Scales 

66 

I II III IV V VI viio 


Major triads are found 

I IV V V VI 

Minor triads are found 

II III VI I IV 

Diminished triads 


Augmented triad 

Note. — But we must not lose sight of the fact, on which peculiar stress shall now 
be laid, that in minor a dual formation of the harmonies is possible. Our modem 
Minor Mode corresponds precisely to the ancient ecclesiastical iEolian Mode; the 
raising of the seventi degree (that is, the introduction of the leading-tone) was neces- 
sary for various reasons, and more e^iecially because of the relations between the 
dominant and tonic triads. Wh&rt imperatne reasons are absent, the seventh degree 
need not be raised. Then the triads on the third and seventh d^rees.may assume 
the form of major triads, and the triad on the fifth d^ee may be a minor triad. As 
to the triad on the seventh degree, it generally occurs as a diminished triad in con- 
nection with the tonic chord, though in connection with other triads it frequently 
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occurs as a major triad; again, it must not be overlooked that it many cases its en- 
trance effects a modulation into the relative major key — a minor to C major (on 
this head compare ^‘Modulation”)- On the other hand, the triad on the third 
degree is usually employed as a utajoT itiad^ that on the fifth degree frequently as a 
minor triad, as in the following example. 



If ^ were preferred throughout, we should have to change the melodic progression 
of the soprano; for that matter, the connection in meas. 3 could not be correctly effected 
with The reason that the triad on the third degree generally occurs as a major 
triad is that the augmented triad has a harsh effect, besides demanding a special, 
definite progression; it is, therefore, of small practical value, at least as the triad on 
the third degree in minor (compare comments on p. 31). At present (for evident 
reasons) we shall dispense with the employment of these possible alternate chord- 
forms in minor. 


CHAPTER m 

The Inversions of the Triads 

Chord op the Sixth; Chord op the Fourth and Sixth 

The employment of the triads, and in fact of all foundation chords, is 
not limited to the form in which the root is taken by the bass; either the 
Third or the Fifth of the chord may be set in the bass. This occasions 
transformations of the original chords, which are called 

Inversions 

of the chords. 

Note. — Bear in mind, that an inversion of a chord takes place when the bass 
has some other iniervai than the root, and that the previously mentioned inversions of 
the other parts, as they occur in close and open position and in the various intervals, 
do not in any way essentially alter the chord. 

In a triad, two inversions are possible; 

(a) the Chord of the Sixth (which results when the bass takes the 
Third of the chord): 


Foundation chord Chord of Sixth 



of the foundation chord 
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(b) the Chord of the Fourth and Sixth ('which results when the bass 
takes the Fifth of the chord) : 


Foundation chord Ch. of the Fourth and Sixth 


69 




KJ 






Fifth 

of the foundation chord 


The Chord of the Sixth is marked by a e over the bass note; the 
Chord of the Fourth and Sixth, by the figures 


70 


C 

C: I 


C 

I 


C 

I 


For indicating the keynote we shall in future use letters, and Roman 
numerals for marking the degrees ^ as hitherto; in so doing, as may be 
seen in No. 70, only the position of the root can be taken into considera- 
tion, and not_that of the temporary bass note. 

Note. — Just as the root of the chords of the Sixth, and Fourth and Sixth, in 
No. 70 remains C, and is not the bass note E or the chord itself is not founded on 
the third or fifth degree, respectively, but constantly on the first d^ee; for these 
chords are no nm chords whatever, but mere transpositions of the same chord brought 
about by the bass; they are, therefore, derivative chords. 

Any triad may appear in similar inversions. 

APPLICATION 

By employing the inversions of the chords we obtain greater variety 
in harmonic progression, and the progression of the parts — especially of 
the bass — becomes more flowing. 

According to the rxfles for doubling an interval of the triad (on p. 13) 
it will be better, in four-part writing, to double the root-tone of the founda- 
tion chord when we use a chord of the sixth. The bass tone of the chord 
of the sixth (that is, the original Third), or the third above the bass 
tone (the original Fifth), should be doubled only when the natural pro- 
gression of the parts demands it, or for the purpose of avoiding incorrect 
progressions. But we repeat (see p. 27) that the leading-tone, even 
when it lies in the bass, is not to be doubled. 

We shall .also merely repeat, that the disposition of the three higher 
parts is determined only by the part-leading, but has otherwise no essen- 
tial influence on the chord. 
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The Chord of the Sixth (called “sixth-chord,” for short) may there- 
fore appear in the following forms: 



The Chord of the Fourth and Sixth (called “four-six chord,” or — 
less properly — “six-four chord”) is not used as often as the sixth- 
chord, and only under certain conditions to be mentioned further on. 
It occurs most frequently in the formation of closes. The best tone for 
doubling is the lass (the Fijih of the foundation chord); the chord is 
found in forms like the following: 



For connecting these chords with others no further mechanical rules 
are needed, than those already given; we shall also dispense with the 
mere mechanical combination of two or three chords, and apply these 
chords directly in the writing of little pieces which, however insignificant 
they may seem, are none the less complete in themselves and therefore 
better calculated to show the relations of their several members. 

EXERCISES 
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Remarks on ihe Exercises 

The 6 over the first note in Ex. 2 signifies that the soprano takes 
the Fifth; so here — and similarly in future cases — it determines the 
position of the chord. When there is no figure over the first bass note 
it may be assumed that the soprano may most conveniently take the 
octave of the bass. 

In the same exercise the diminished triad on the seventh degree appears 
as a sixth-chord. It occurs oftenest in this position. Remember that 
its root is not doubled, because it is the leading-tone; in most cases its 
Third (the bass tone of the sixth-chord) is doubled. Sometimes the 
part-leading occasions a doubling of the Fifth. In the diminished triad 
on the second degree in minor, it is allowable to double the root also. 

The progression of the diminished triad is always determined by the 
leading of the bass. The natural tendency (resolution) of the dimin- 
ished triad in its root-position was shown before, on p. 27. 

Ordinarily the bass progresses thus: 


74 
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and the other parts progress this way: 


76 


The above examples show that the inversion of the diminished 
Fifth — that is, the augmented Fourth— does not necessarily progress 
in four-part writing as it did in the two-part illustrations given on p. 27; 
No. 75 shows, in the first example and others, how 6 and / in soprano 
and alto can progress to c and g: 

76 

Because this chord sounds much like the dominant seventh-chord 
(explained later), beginners are very apt to lead the dimimshed Fifth 
downward even when it has been transformed, by inversion, into an 
augmented Fourth. But, as the above examples show, it is necessary 
to lead the dimini shed Fifth downward only when it lies, as an actual 
diminished Fifth, above its root, so that a progression like this: 



would be wrong on account of the parallel Fifths. 

Note. — Here we may also remark, that parallel Fifths in which one Fifth is 
diminished and the other perfect, are to be permitted in case the diminished Fifth 
fallows the perfect Fifth; but not when the perfect Fifth follows the diminished: 


good good not good 





(Compare the Note on p. 16.) 
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The progression of the parts in the diminished triad will be different, 
when the bass leads over to some other chord than the tonic triad. A 
few chord-connections will illustrate this point. 

not good 


The diminished triad on the second degree in minor admits of differ- 
ent treatment, because its root may be doubled. (See p. 39.) 

A succession of Pwo or more sixth-chords^ where the bass progresses 
stepwise (as in No. 73, Ex. 3, and elsewhere), will necessitate the pro- 
gression of one or more parts in contrary motion to the bass: 


The series of sixth-chords found in No. 73 > Ex. 5 and 6, may be 
worked out in various ways; but the best way will be to imitate the 
regular bass progression in the other parts, as below: 
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Covered octaves, like those in measures 2 and 3 between tenor and 
bac-* cannot be avoided in such cases. From this we may conclude, 
thac Tsolated part-progressions contrary to rule have not the special im- 
portance, compared with the regularity of the whole movement, that 
they otherwise have; since the shaping of a detail, even though it ought 
to be as perfect as possible, must always be subordinated to the general 
effect. 

Note. — It cannot be denied that the above theorem may easily be misconstrued 
by the beginner. Still, the principle had to be established; and we shall add, to avoid 
possible error, that the final decision in such matters should be left to those whose 
judgment is fully matiured by experience and practice. 

Thorough-bass Notation 

The figures and signs written over a given bass are termed Thorough- 
bass Notation. Some have already been explained, as the chromatic 
signs so often occurring in minor. The figuring of the sixth-chord, and 
chord of the Fourth and Sixth, was given on p. 36. A slanting stroke 
through a figure (notice the e in Nos. 73, Exs. 8, 9 and 10) means that 
the interval should be raised by a chromatic semitone; a # (or a Q 
after a b) beside the figure («#, eu, sii) means the same thing. Other 
figuiings will be explained as they occur. 

Close Formed with Chord or the Fourth and Sixth 

In the exercises under No. 73 we find the^earlier closing form extended, 
and much more precisely defined, by the inversions of the triad. For it 
appears that the four-six (|) chord of the tonic triad, coming before 
the dominant chord, decidedly indicates a close. 
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This four-six chord is often preceded by the triad of either the fourth 
or the second degree. 



(7; IV I V I II I V I 


While the four-six chord decidedly indicates a close, and also has a 
decisive influence in modulation into foreign keys, its entrance under 
other conditions has a very weak effect. Consequently, its practical 
employment depends on certain conditions to be discussed hereafter. 


CHAPTER IV 
Chords of the Seventh 

The seventh-chords are foxmded on the triads. They are formed by 
adding another Third above the Fifth of the triad, this added Third 
being the Seventh of the root. 

84 

Besides the various kinds of triads, there are various kinds of Sevenths 
forming a number of different harmonies of the Seventh. 

Common Characteristics oe the Seventh-Chords 

The seventh-chords are not as independent as most of the triads, but 
show a marked tendency to progression, so that, by themselves, they 
never have an effect of completion or finality, but only in combination 
with triads. But they make the relations (the interconnections) of the 
chords closer and more intimate, and furnish, by reason of this charac- 
teristic quality, excellent material for our work in chord-connection and 
more especially in part-leading. 

Dominant Seventh-Chord in Major and Minor 

The most important seventh-chord, and that which occurs oftenest, 
is the 

Dominant Seventh-Chord, 
sometimes called the principal seventh-chord. 
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Like the dominant triad, it stands on the fifth degree, and has just 
the same form in major and minor — a major triad with a minor Seventh 
added above the root. 


r -9 — ^ — 

70-7^ ^ 





-irh ^ 


? — i-i 

^ . 


" . 1.1 


C: V V V 


In its root-position it is indicated by a ? over the bass note; and in our 


mode of figuring, by V7: 


7 U 


r-v 1 

□ 

9 ^ Li 




C: V7 G: V7 


The relation between the dominant triad and the tonic triad was 
clearly exhibited, in the main, in the form of the close explained above 
(p. 20). The cadence is still more strongly marked when the seventh- 
chord participates. 

These chord-coimections show how the cadence is formed: 




E 


F=F 






tfed z? — 


li 



VJ*-" 1 

-0 2? 

7 

Y 

t 

rN . 



1. 




L 




1- 




d2 — _L 


C: V7 I a:Yj I 


Note. — Observe, that the triad following the seventh-chord is incomplete; in 
both cases the Fifth is missing. The reason will be shown directly. 


The natural tendency in these chords toward a point of repose, to- 
gether with the progression to blending with”) a triad, is called the 

Resolution of the Seventh-Chord. 

When the connection of the dominant seventh-chord with the tonic 
triad is effected as shown in No. 87, or similarly, it is called a 

Closing Cadence* 

The progresaon of the intervals of the seventh-chord calls for re- 
marks which have an important bearing on the part-leading. 

The Closing Cadence, as the regular resolution of the dominant chord 
of the Seventh, shall first be taken up by itself. 

The Seventh, as the characteristic interval of the chord, is limited to 
one special progression by its relation to the root. Taking the pro- 
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gression of the bass (which has the root of the chord) for granted, an 
upward progression of the Seventh will appear impossible: 

88 

even when (as at b) a third part is added; whereas its downward pro- 
gression affords complete satisfaction: 

89 

The progression of the root, upward by a Fourth or downward by a 
Fifth, being already settled, the progressions of the Third and Fifth in 
the seventh-chord are still to be noticed. 

The Third of the dominant seventh-chord is always the leading-tone 
of the scale; hence, its natural tendency follows our previous comments 
on the leading-tone (p. 27), that is, it will progress upward by a minor 
second, and, therefore, 90b will not seem as natural as 90a. 

a, h. 

90 


In 90b the Third is set in the highest part, which renders the unusual 
effect of its progression peculiarly noticeable. This leading becomes 
tolerable when the Third is set in an inner part: 

a. h, 

91 


V7 I V7 I 

This downward leading of the Third (leading-tone) may therefore be 
permitted under the following conditions: 

(a) When the Third is not in soprano, but in an inner part; 

seldom available 

92 
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(J) When the bass progresses in contrary motion; e.g.y 



You will see the reason for the second rule when you observe the 
covered Fifths between alto and bass in the last example. 

The progression of the Fifth in the seventh-chord is free. Although 
it generally moves parallel with the Seventh a step downward, some 
progressions of other parts may render it advisable to lead it a step 
upward, as in No. 91, where the d in soprano is led to e. 

A summary of the above remarks gives us the following rules for the 
regular resolution of the seventh-chord, and more especially for the 
dosing cadence. 

The Seventh progresses a diatonic step downward; 

The roof progresses hy a fourth upward or a fifth downward; 

The Third is led a step upward^ in contrary motion to the Seventh; 

The Fifth may he led either upward or downward by a step. 

Where a Third is led in contrary motion to the Seventh, remember 
what was said about the root and the diminished Fifth in the diminished 
triad (see p. 27), For both intervals are likewise found in the dominant 
seventh-chord. 

APPLICATION 

The domi n ant seventh-chord is seldom employed in the midst of a 
movement in the manner with which we are now familiar^ except in the 
formation of a cadence. Should it happen, it will be only in such a con- 
nection that the feeling of a final close is not aroused. 

This occurs particularly when the Seventh of the chord lies in the 
soprano (which renders the close incomplete), or when the dominant 
seventh-chord enters on the strong beat (thesis), because in the com- 
plete dose the tonic triad must fall on this beat (see p. 20). 

Moreover, the chord itself often appears incomplete through the 
omission of an interval; but this interval can be only the Fifth (or very 
rarely the Third), as the omission of root or Seventh would wholly alter 
the chord and render it unrecognizable. 
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V7 I V I 


At a, b and d the Fifth is omitted, at c the Third, the root being 
doubled instead in all cases. The root being held over, this doubling 
effects the closest connection with the next chord, and the resolution of 
the seventh-chord in this form gives us the complete tonic triad, which 
was not the case in former resolutions (see No. 87). 

Concerning the omission of a chord-interval we subjoin the following 
observation : 

By the part-leading a chord may he presented hi incomplete form; the 
omitted interval will usually he the Fifth of the foundation chord, 

EXERCISES 



2 

6 6 6 7 



These exercises require no further explanation. We have already 
stated that the seventh-chord is indicated, in the position with which 
we are acquainted, by a v; and that the sharp under it (or any chro- 
matic sign without a figure beside it) refers to th^ Third of the bass 
note (see p. 33). 
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CHAPTER V 

Inversions of the Seventh-Chord 

The position of the seventh-chords, like that of the triads, may be 
changed by setting some other interval than the root in the bass. 

The inversion results, when the bass takes the Third of the root; 

The second, when the bass takes the Fifth; and 

The third, when the bass takes the original Seventh of the chord. 

In a condensed form, the inversions are as follows: 


96 






G-i 




Gr[ 


On comparing these inversions of the seventh-chord with those of the 
triad, the similarity of the positions is at once apparent: 



a 

G — 

R 





— — n 

L 

7 

6 

5 

l(t) 

Ida) 


<7^ 




-<r 


^ II 



O' 

II 

^ 



u 


G'j G’j G'j G'l 


These derivative chords take their names from the positions of their 
intervals. 

The first inversion is called the Chord of the Fifth and Sixth (for short, 
the '^five-six” chord). 

The second, the Chord of the Third, Fourth and Sixth (for short, the 

three-four’’ chord). 

The third, the Chord of the Second, Fourth and Sixth (for short, the 
chord of the Second, or second-chord sometimes, the two ” chord). 

Their thorough-bass figuring is given in the above example. 

Do not forget that in these inversions, just as in those of the triad, 
the important matter is the position of the bass note (lowest note), and 
that the other intervals can be variously distributed among the higher 
parts; for example: 
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APPLICATION 

The regtilar progression (resolution) of these derivative chords is 
based on that of the foxmdation chord. In this latter chord the disso- 
nant tone (the Seventh) determined the progression in one direction; 
and in these derivative chords the root and Seventh, the two tones 
forming the dissonance, also appear either as a Seventh or, by inver- 
sion, as a Second, and exhibit the same tendency to that progression 
(resolution). 


or 



Progression op the Five-Sdc Chord 

Since the original Seventh appears in the chord of the Fifth and 
Sixth also as a dissonance to the bass tone (a diminished Fifth), whose 
progression was discussed above (p. 27), 



the natural resolution of the chord will be like this: 



Here the progression of the root formerly shown is absent, because 
G is held over in the soprano and is transformed into the Fifth; but, al- 
though the soprano or an inner part, on account of its situation, can 
seldom carry out this progression, it nevertheless forms the basis of 
this harmonic connection — as shown in No. loi by the marking C. 
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However, tie chief reason why the soprano or an inner part cannot, 
in such cases, carry out the progression of the root visibly, is to be 
sought in the character of these parts, which is better suited to blend- 
ing and combining the chords than to laying their foundations, this last 
being the function of the bass. 

Note. — In these cases quite different progressions of the bass, such as would 
result from a freer leading of the parts in certain circumstances, are not excluded; 
but a sensible connection and relation must subsist between the successive chords. 

Progression or the Three-Four Chord 

This chord contains, besides the Seventh and its inversion, the dimin- 
ished Fifth, or its inversion, the augmented Fourth: 



This chord is resolved thus: 


a. b. 



Grj C G’J C 


The bass (the original Fifth) may progress in either of the ways given. 

Progression of the Chord of the Second 

This chord is peculiar, in that the original dissonant intervals of the 
Seventh and the diminished Fifth can occur only in their inversions, as 
the Second below and the augmented Fourth, respectively. 

The progression of this chord is as follows: 



Gj C Gj C 


Thus the chord of the Second is resolved into a chord of the Sixth 
From these resolutions it may be seen that they all are founded on the 
natural progression of the dominant seventh-chord, previously called a 
cadence; for in each case we find root-lettering to be C or 7. 

Consequently, these resolutions themselves form cadences, though not 
of so complete a sort as those given before, which are called ‘^complete 
cadences,’^ while we call this last kind “incomplete cadences.” 
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In the third example among the resolutions of the chord of the Second 
the leading-tone (&) might equally well be led downward, to g, instead of 
to c; in fact, this mode of progression is very common in such cases, 
because it displays the foUowing (tonic) triad in fuUer harmony. Here 
it does no harm that the bass progresses in the same direction, because 
an incorrect progression (like the covered Fifths in No. 93l>) does not 
result from, leading the Fifth in parallel motion. Such a leading of the 
soprano is ordinarily forbidden, at least unless more important con- 
siderations are involved. (Compare on this head the remarks on pp. 44 

and 4S-) 


EXEltClSES IN TEE USE OF THESE CEOEDS 
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Note. — The figuring in the second measure before the last in Exercises 2, 4 and 
5, signifies that the Seventh is not to enter with the chord, but only after the octave 
has soimded. Ex. 2 would, therefore, be written so: 


107 




r r 




a 


The figuring 6 7, which sometimes occurs ^(though not in these present exercises), 
means that the Seventh should follow the Fifth: 



CHAPTER VI 

Secondary Harmonies of the Seventh 

While among the triads three “fundamental chords” are requisite for 
establishing the key (the relation to the tonic triad as the central point), 
only one principal seventh-chord, the Dominant Seventh-chord, is needed 
to fix the key beyond a doubt by virtue of its characteristic features, 
and to show forth the key by means of its natural progression to the 
tonic triad. 

— Xhe Seventh of the dominant chord being at the same time the root of 
the subdominant triad, the relation of the two tones g and / (as roots of the “domi- 
nant” triads) to their common central point c (root of the tonic triad) is manifest. 
(See p. 10, No. 3.) 

Besides this dominant chord of the Seventh (also called “funda- 
mental,” or “primary,” seventh-chord), other seventh-chords may be 
formed in combination with the remaining triads in major and minor 
whose relation to a definite key, though tmdeniable, is by no means so 
decided as that of the dominant chord. They are called 

Secondary Seventh-Chords 

and are formed by simply adding to a triad the Seventh of its root* 
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a. in major 
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b. in minor 
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Among these there are some chord-forms which have a harsh and, con- 
sequently, strange effect taken out of connection with other chords; 
because, as noted above, their relation to a fundamental key is not so 
clear and decided as in the case of the dominant seventh-chord. While 
they may not be used so much, they are nevertheless adapted to lend 
variety and peculiar coloring to the harmonic progressions. 

These secondary chords of the Seventh may be classified as follows: 
{a) Major triads with major Seventh: 


in major in minor 



C: IVy ^ ; VI;j. 


N.B. — Major triads with minor Seventh always form dominant seventh-chords. 


(6) Minor triad with major Seventh; 


in minor 



O- ' ly 


unusual as a 
foundation chord 


(c) Minor triads with minor Seventh: 


in major in minor 


M ^ irk 1 
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(d) Diminished triads with minor Seventh: 


in major in minor 
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(e) Diminished triad mth diminished Seventh: - 


in minor 



a: VIIO7 


(J) The augmented triad, "with major Seventh: 



IXIV 


This last, as found on the third degree in minor, can be used, but is 
rare, and of equivocal efiFect, from reasons already elucidated when con- 
sidering the augmented triad. 

Note. — This chord, differently explained, will be met with again in Chapter X. 


Use oe the Secondary Seventh-Chords in Major 

The Seventh, or its inversion, the Second, whether major, minor, 
diminished or (referring only to the Second) augmented, always has a 
tendency to progression or resolution in its relation, as a dissoname^ to 
its root.’ 

For the secondary seventh-chords, this natural progression is none 
other than that already established for the dominant seventh, namely, a 
step downward toward the root, w^hen the latter is led downward by a 
Fifth or upward by a Fourth. 

The progression of the principal intervals in the chord being thus 
given: 

111 



we require no new rules for the other intervals; the Third -v^dll be led a 
step upward, and the Fifth may progress either way. 

a, tfm c. 



C: I7 


1I7 


IV 


V 
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Note —In examples b and c the Third has a different progression, because its 
regular upward leading by a major second would result in covered octaves: 


113 





which are now avoided. (See No. 32.) , j t. 

At all events it will be advisable in many cases to lead the Third downward, when 
no incorrect progression (bad covered Fifths or octaves) results; for this often makes 
the following harmony fuUer. This remark includes the major Third, which, more- 
over, may be led downward under certain conditions even if in soprano, as the fifth 
example in No. iiS proves. Such a leading is, of course, inadmissible for the leading- 
tone (that is, for the Third in the dominant seventh-chord), as has been repeatedly 
explained before; still, it may occasionally be justified under special conditions (m a 

sequence, or the like). , , 1 i j* * 

The foUowing covered Fifth is preferable to the doubhng of the leading-tone in 

No. ii2c; 



though even this may depend on circumstances whose importance can be measured 
only where they occur in practice. 

Natural (Cadencing) Progression of the Secondary 
Seventh-chords in Major 




I7 IV 
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e. On the sixth degree without Fifth 
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f. On the seventh degree 
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Note. — The above progressions of all seventh-chords are neither exhaustive as 
to position, nor presented as the only possible ones. 

The only difficulty in effecting such progressions lies in the covered Fifths and 
octaves frequently resulting. Furthermore, all the accompanying remarks, like “not,’^ 
or “not good/’ which usually refer to the leading of the bass (where it produces 
these incorrect progressions in conjunction with other necessary leadings of the parts), 
are to be regarded merely from a theoretical standpoint; whereas these and similar 
progressions, even in so-called “pure harmony,” must often be judged according to 
the conclusion reached in the paragraph following No. 81. 

Since theory has not yet succeeded in establishing positive rules for all cases of this 
kind, only a thorough training in harmony and a rightly educated musical ear can fit 
one to distinguish the true and the false, the permissible and the inadmissible, in such 
progressions — especially in view of the infinite variety of harmonic combinations. 
More about this matter further on. 

The Peculiar Progression of the Seventh-Chord 
ON THE Seventh Degree 

In tlie above view (No. 115) of the progressions of all seventh-chords 
in major, the seventh-chord on the seventh degree was led (similarly to 
the others) into the triad on the third degree; that is, the progression of 
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the root proceeded, as with the other seventh-chords, by the leap of a 
Fourth upward or a Fifth downward. This form of its progression is 
rather rare, and usually occurs only in a sequence, for the sake of 
regularity in the harmonic leading. Of more frequent occurrence is the 
progression based on that of the diminished triad (see pp. 27 and 39), to 
which the Seventh is now added; namely, the progression to the tonic 
triad. 

b. a, b. 



C : viio I VI1O7 I viiO I viio^ I 


This example shows plainly, that the relation of the diminished triad 
to the tonic triad is not altered by the addition of a Seventh; the tendency 
is rather strengthened. 

Notice, besides, that when the chord appears in the above position 
the Third of the following triad must be doubled (see No. ii 6 b), other- 
wise parallel perfect Fifths would result (see 117a), 



unless one part is led by a leap, as at b, a leading of the tenor often met 
with, and very effective in spite of the covered octaves. 

It is characteristic of this chord that it has a satisfactory effect only 
in the position where the Seventh is in the highest part. The remaining 
positions, even if not useless in practice, leave a less clear impression. 



jn^ote. — Here we cannot consider whether the reason for this is that the Seventh 
in these progressions really bears the character of a Ninth, which, though similar to 
that of the Seventh, is of much broader scope, and does not tolerate the position of 
an inner part- (Some theorists maintain that this chord, with its resolution, is actu- 
ally based on the dominant seventh-chord with an added Ninth.) 
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Freer Treatment of the Third and Fifth in the Seventh-Chord 

Various progressions of these intervals have already been employed 
in our previous chord-connections. The Fifth goes upward or down- 
ward; the Third either a step upward or a leap of a TMrd downward. 
Most of these leadings were effected in consideration of and for avoid- 
ing covered Fifths and octaves. Besides these occasionally incorrect 
progressions, the Third, more especially, may make others which often 
render the part-leading freer and more independent. For illustration: 


a, b. not good c. 



This leading is also allowable in the inner parts when the chord- 
position permits, as at c. (Compare Examples 369, etc.) 

The leading of the soprano at b is not good, because it results in the 
leap of an augmented Fourth. 

The interval between the fourth and seventh degrees is called the 
Tritone (j-h) because it embraces three whole tones. More on this 
point will follow. 

A difiPerent leading of the Fifth is possible only when the bass makes 
some other than the above root-tone progression. And still further 
part-leadings will be practicable as soon as we take up other chord- 
connections than those hitherto employed. 

Preparation op the Seventh 

So far the progression of the seventh-chords has been explained, but 
not their preparation (introduction). 

The harshness of the entrance of many dissonances, and particularly 
of most secondary seventh-chords, renders their careful introduction 
necessary; that is, they must be prepared. 

A tone is prepared when found as a chord-tone in the preceding chords 
and in the same part^ so that it can be tied over. This preparation of a 
tone was shown in our first examples in chord-connection; e.g., 



120 
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Here it may be said that the soprano c in the second chord is pre- 
pared by the c in the first chord; and similarly with the alto in the 
next example. 

However, the necessity for preparing Sevenths arises, not only from 
the harshness of their entrance when they enter freely (without prepa- 
ration), but especially from the character of the harmonic connection 
and blending of two successive chords which is peculiar to the Sevenths, 
and which would not be manifested without the preparation. 

The preparation of the Seventh may be effected as follows: 



In aU these examples, the tone bound over to the same tone in the 
next chord by a tie forms the preparation of the Seventh. 

Following are the rules governing such preparation. 

(a) The tone of preparation falls on the weak beat (arsis)', ^ 

(b) It must be at least as long as the Seventh following it; it may be 
longer, but not shorter. For example: 



Note — The preparation of the Seventh is one of the most important mattem 
taught in Harmony. It should be carefully studied in theory and piacUce, for on it 
depends what is most essential to the intimate interconnection of chords. 

^though exceptions, even in this case, may be found in practical composition, the 
pupil is again reminded that they ate, in fact, only exceptions, and powerle^ to ^ve 
anything against the correctness of the laws controlling harmonic connectmn. Each 
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exception has to be judged of by itself, according as it is necessitated, or intentionally 
produced, by some special position or condition. (See Note on p. 33.) 

Such exceptions generally occur with the minor Sevenths (they being the least 
harsh ones), like those on the second and seventh degrees; good part-leading always 
makes the effect smoother. 

A special exception to the necessity for preparation is found, how- 
ever, in the Seventh of the dominant chord, also termed the Essential 
Seventh. This interval, by reason of its relation to the tonic triad (to 
the ruling key), enters with an effect less harsh and foreign than the 
other Sevenths, and does not require preparation in every case. 

In continuation of our former observations we shall add that the 
dominant Semith, although it does not require preparation, should not 
enter freely unless the root is already present, if the part-leading is to re- 
main pure and smooth. 



Note. — The'scxalled “passing Sevenths,” which, as such, can evidently not be 
prepared, conform to the rules for passing-notes, to be explained further on. Con- 
cerning the cases where neither root nor Seventh of the dominant chord is prepared, 
see Example 380. 

Moreover, the Seventh on the seventh degree in major and minor (in 
minor, the diminished Seventh) by no means has invariably to be pre- 
pared. This comes from its peculiar character, which plainly discovers 
its close relation to the dominant seventh- chord. 

EXERCISES 
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Interconnection of the Seventh-Chords 


Hitherto we have always shown the progression (resolution) of the 
seventh-chords to the triad on the fourth degree above (or, what is the 
same thing, on the fifth degree below). Instead of a triad, the seventh- 
chord on the same degree may follow. 

The progression of the parts then remains the same; only the Third 
of the first seventh-chord will now serve as the needful preparation for 
the following Seventh, and will, therefore, not move on, but remain 
stationary. 



Here the Third of the dominant chord, I, forms the preparation of the 
succeeding Seventh. 

The peculiar feature in this style of chord-connections is, that in one 
of the seventh-chords the Fifth is always omitted. In Example 125 
the Fifth of the first chord is missing. In a succession of seventh- 
chords every other chord will lack its Fifth. 
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Consequently, for chord-connections of this kind the following for- 
mula applies: 

When two or more seventh-chords in the root-position occur in suc- 
cession, the Fifth will be omitted in alternate chords. 


EXERCISES 
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Use oe the Secondary Seventh-chords in Minor 

The use of the secondary seventh-chords in minor is more limited. 
Many of them either cannot be employed, or have an uncertain and 
equivocal effect, in chord-connections like those previously shown in 
major; the part-leading of others becomes heavy and unmelodic in 
cadencing progression. 

The form of seventh-chord found on the first degree in minor cannot 
progress like any of those shown before, because the following chord- 
progression is imsupposable; 

128 

a.- I7 IV 

Note. — Even if progressions like the one below may be effected with the fore- 
going combination of intervals: 

129 

7} 6 

it would appear difficult to prove that they are really progressions of the seventh- 
chord on the first degree in minor. 

The resolution of the seventh-chord on the second degree is to the 
dominant, and is veiy often employed. 
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A progression of the seventh-chord on the third degree is not im- 
possible: 



not not 


; IIIV VI 

but it is equivocal, and is probably oftener met with in C major than in 
a minor. (See “Altered Chords.”) 

It may be added, that the Fifth in this chord, being an augmented in- 
terval, will always progress a step upward. 

The chords on the fourth and sixth degrees are rare, because the part- 
leading in their resolutions takes b.i^ inconvenient and unmelodic turn. 



^ iio 


The forced character of most of these progressions is manifest, and 
renders them of slight practical utility. 

On the seventh degree in minor there is an important chord generally 
known under the name of 

the Diminished Seventh-Chord. 

This chord cannot be resolved in the same way as all the others, for 
it would then progress to the triad on the third degree, which we have 
already characterized as uncertain and equivocal. 

Instead, the resolution of this chord (like that of the seventh-chord on 
the seventh degree in major — ^ see page 58) is based on the natural pr(h- 
gression of the leading-tone, on which the chord is founded: 
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While the root of this chord (the leading-tone) moves a semitone 
upward, its Seventh moves a semitone downward; the Third and Fifth 
are led regularly as in other seventh-chords. In certain positions, how- 
ever, the leading of the Third reqmres careful attention on account of 
the incorrect progressions easily resulting (see 135a): 

a. h, c. 



whereas the positions at b and c allow the Third greater freedom. 

Note. — The natural progression of this chord, like that of the seventh-chord on 
the seventh degree in major, to the tonic triad, occasioned earlier teachers of harmony 
to regard the chord as founded on the harmony of the dominant seventh; as if a Ninth 
(major or minor) had been added to the dominant seventh-chord, and its root omitted, 
this yielding the two seventh-chords on the seventh degree. 

Referring to the remarks on the Ninth-Chord in Chap. DC for further information, 
we shall merely observe here that the above substitution of the chord of the Ninth is 
unnecessary and not to the point, and that, for practical purposes, a simple interpre- 
tation of the harmonic system is preferred to farfetched explanations. 

Remember, when working with the diminished seventh-chord, that 

The Diminished S&venth, the mildest of all, requires no preparation 
(see p, 62). 

EXERCISES 


7 
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These exercises, and all previous ones in this chapter, are naturally 
intended merely to teach the pupil to employ mechanically such chords 
as have been explained, and to test the given rules and observations. 
The awkwardness and stiffness of their construction is due more es- 
pecially to the fact that the very numerous seventh-chords can, for the 
present, appear only in the root-position, and that the introduction of 
many of them — considering our present standpoint, which does not 
permit of a choice of methods — was difficult and must necessarily seem 
forced. 

Let us explain the exercises in further detail. 

The root of each seventh-chord always makes the cadencing leap of a 
fourth or a fifth, as the leading of the bass plainly shows; only in No. 
127, Ex. 3, and No. 136, Ex. 3, we shall find apparent exceptions. 
In the former, in meas. 4, the bass tone does remain stationary; 
nevertheless, in both chords, the progression of the root is quite accord- 
ing to rule: ^7-1)7. It was possible to hold the bass tone here, because 
we have already learned about the transformations of the dominant 
seventh-chord, and are therefore able to use them. The same thing 
occurs in No. 136, Ex. 3, meas. 5, where the root-tone progression 
Arj-d takes place over a stationary bass. 

In No. 136, Ex. 2, the seventh-chord on the third degree in minor is 
employed. Thus introduced, we may assume that it will not have an 
unnatural and harsh effect. 


CHAPTER Vn 

Inversions of the Secondary Seventh-Chords 

From the inversion of the secondary seventh-chords the same deriv- 
ative chords wiU naturally result as were shown before in the case of the 
dominant seventh-chord; namely, the chords of the Fifth and Sixth, the 
Third, Fourth and Sixth, and the Second. 

The differences in the Thirds, Fifths and Sevenths of the fundamental 
chords will make no difference in the treatment of the inversions; for, 
although the major Seventh becomes a minor Second on inversion, and 
the diminished Seventh an augmented Second (see pp. 6, 7), the pro- 
gression of both will be effected in the maimer previously explained. 
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JSTo new rule is needed for the progressions of all these seventh-chords. 
As noted above, the chord on the seventh degree in major and minor 
should be handled somewhat cautiously, owing to the open Fifths which 
may easily result. A few more remarks on its treatment are now in 
order. 

The progressions of the seventh-chord on the seventh degree m major 



All these inversions of the chord may be used; only the last (the chord 
of the Second) will probably be least often employed, as its resolution to 
the chord of the Fourth and Sixth can seldom be utilized, and then only 
as a “passing” chord. 

Do not be led into misjudging the usefulness of these chords by the 
crowded position shown in No. 138; the important point, as we have 
said before, is only whether the Seventh lies above or below the root 
(see p. 59) ; and positions of the f and | chords like the following: 



6 O 
5 


sound better for the reason that the Seventh is above the root. 

The diminished chord of the Seventh is resolved similarly. For 


illustration: 


140 

Here the third inversion, the Chord of the Second, will again be used 
the least, as is shown by its unsatisfactory resolution to the % chord — 
a chord which invariably requires careful handling (see p. 148, etc.). 



As already observed (on p. 66), parallel Fifths resulting as below from 


the resolution of the f or | chord: 
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must be regarded as incorrect. Concerning the results of such Fifths 
consult Nos. 16, 17 and 18, on p. 17. 

In this extremely pliant chord the relative positions of. root and 
Seventh do not produce such an essentially different effect as in the case 
of the chord on the seventh degree in major. Whether the Seventh lies 
above or below the root, the similarity in sound between the augmented 
Second and the minor Third always lends the chord a mild quahty; and 
Ms augmented Second will be felt as such only as it influences the 
tonality. 

EXERCISES 



3 I 7 ^2 6 7 7 
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Note. — In Ex. 9, meas. 4, the Seventh is held over, which is wholly admissible, 
this bemg only an inversion of the same chord. Concerning the holding over of 
the Seventh, see next chapter. 


CHAPTER Vni 

Chords of the Seventh in Connection with Chords on Various 
Other Degrees than Those Heretofore Used. 

Deceptive Cadences 

The familiar rule that the Seventh must move a step downward on 
resolution, holds good in all chord-connections hitherto shown. But 
this rule has as little positive authority as other statements which, under 
different conditions and circumstances, and in view of the vast variety 
of possible chord-connections, are subject to necessary changes and de- 
viations. 

Respecting the progression of the Seventh or its inversion, the Second, 
everything depends on how the root moves. Wherever the root pro- 
gresses (as in all the foregoing examples) so that no intelligible and satis- 
factory resolution would result unless the Seventh moved downward by 
a step, the rule just cited will hold good. 

But the progression of the root may directly counteract the tendency 
of the Seventh, which can then either be held over, or be led upward. 
For illustration: 



Thus it becomes practicable to connect the seventh-chords with 
chords on oth&r degrees than those so far employed. A few common 
forms of such chord-connections, with running comments, are subjoined, 
so that when we attempt new combinations of this sort we may proceed 
according to logical principles. 

Let us begin with the dominant chord of the Seventh. 

As mentioned before, the resolution of seventh-chords as hitherto 
conducted is called a Cadence, and that of the dominant seventh-chord 
a Closing Cadence. 
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Where the dominant seventh-chord is followed by some other chord 
than the tonic triad, which forms the closing cadence, the natural ten- 
dency to a close will either be delayed or wholly annulled. One’s ex- 
pectation of the usual succession being thus deceived, such chord-con- 
nections are termed 

Deceptive Cadences. 


Hence, a deceptive cadence always occurs when the progression of the 
dominant seventh-chord leads, not into the tonic triad, but to other 
chords. 

Some forms of these cadences shall now be explained. 

(i) The connection of the dominant seventh-chords with triads other than 
the tonic triad, when the Seventh moves a step downward, 

{a) Connection with the sixth degree. 


m major lii ^ ^ 
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This progression (deceptive cadence) occurs very frequently. One 
should always look out that the root of the dominant seventh-chord is 
not doubled; for otherwise it will be difi&cult, even quite impossible, to 
exhibit the connection correctly: 
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With inversions of the seventh-chord this progression is not so decided 
in effect, and therefore seldomer: 


in major in minor 
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(b) Connection with the third degree. 


better position 



C: V7 


III 
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"Z7- "2?- 


Noxe. — Further experiments with the inversions of the chord will be omitted; 
the student may try them unaided. 
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Tiiis progression is more decisive when modulation is employed: 



The connection with the triad on the third degree in minor is also 
practicable; only this triad, being dissonant (from the augmented 
Fifth) makes a further progression necessary. 



tz; V7 III' VI 

(2) Connection with triads when the Seventh is held over. 

{a) With the second degree: 

unavailable 



Connections of the dominant seventh-chord with seventh-chords on 
degrees not yet employed, are also practicable. Here are a few: 

Degree 6 Degree 3 or Minor: Degree 3 



CV Vy VI7 V7 11I7 V7 a: V7 V7 III'y VI 

By modulating into other key^, the possibihty of new combinations is 
greatly enlarged; for illustration: 

(a) When the Seventh moves downward: 


not better 



C: V7 d: V7 C: V7 i: VUO7 a: V7 F: V7 a: V7 G; VH® 
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Q}) When the Seventh is held over: 



C: V7 V7 C: V7 BV' V7 V7 C: V7 V7 G: V7 


(3) Connection of the chords by the upward progression of the Seventh. 
This case can occur even in the ordinary cadence and similarly 
in other progressions of seventh-chords (such as 

(a) By interchanging the progressions of various parts: 



The bass leap of a Third renders the upward step of the Seventh im- 
possible; for the resulting covered octave 



is entirely incorrect. 

This progression of the root should not be imitated in the other parts. 



All the above examples are incorrect. 
{b) When the root is held over: 


158 
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Here the root (G) operates as a so-called “sustained’^ part. (Compare 
Organ-point,” further on.) But it must lie at a distance from the 
Seventh; a progression like the following would be questionable: 



(c) By chromatic alteration and with modulation: 


160 



C: V7 G: V7 C: V7 VI1O7 C: V7 F^i V7 
(d) By contrary motion in the bass, with modulation into other keys: 


161 
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C: V7 d: V C: V7 dy. a: V 7 d: vnOrj C: V7 F: V7 


In the foregoing examples of diverse chord-connections we have given 
a mere suggestion of possible combinations. Their aim is to call atten- 
tion to the wide range of variety in harmonic progressions. This is the 
proper field for speculation concerning new harmonic combinations, 
wherein we now witness the growth of so much that is admirable — or 
the reverse. 

Criticism can estimate the value of such chord-combinations only in 
concrete instances; for their correctness or incorrectness can be de- 
termined only when their introduction, their progression, their rhythmical 
weight — in short, their position and environment as a whole — are 
submitted for inspection. 

The individual style of a composition, or the peculiar part-leading 
brought about by the employment of a motive or musical idea, or some 
other factor, may lead to such harmonic combinations; but to employ 
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them mth the speculative purpose of exploiting new and strange forms 
and harmonies, or in order to appear ‘‘original,” can hardly ever be so 
successful as to conceal the intention. 

EXERCISES 



Note. — The open position in Ex. 4 has reference to a part-leading shown on 
p. 73; it may be abandoned further on. 


Secondary Seventh-'Chords Connected with Chords 
ON Other Degrees or in Other Keys 

Below are given a few more chord-connections with secondary seventh- 
chords. To cite every case of this kind would be equally impossible 
and unpractical. 





a.-nO^ III' VI IV7 V IV7 V VI7 G.- V7 a.- VI1O7 VI1O7 

(b) When the Seventh progresses freely. 


not 



C ‘ Ily C- * Vy O' II'7 £' O' Ilf d ' V<7 Ol Ilf d t VII^»^ 


The reason for the incorrectness of the last example is found in the 
so-called “cross-relation” (inharmonic relation) between c and c#; this 
will be explained later (see No. 407). 

(c) When the Seventh is held over. 



O: 117 ly Ilf VI 1I7 I 1I7 I V 


The last series of chords is much used. It operates to delay the 
cadencing progression of the second degree to the fifth, by means of the 
inserted I chord of the tonic triad. The tonic chord of the Sixth is like- 
vise not infrequently interposed in the resolution of this chord, as in 
Ex. c. 

The diminished seventh-chord is often employed in like manner: 

166 


As before, the natural progression is merely put off by the chord of the 
Fourth and Sixth. 

Note. — It would lead too far, were we to take up the matter of the notation of 
the diminished seventh-chord in this case, or to examine the different views on the 
way in which this progression is brought about (whereby the ek is transformed into 
Jfi); I consider the above explanation the right one. 
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The mechanical combination of series of chords like these may be 
left to the student’s own researches and experiments. Their value lies 
in the insight so gained into harmonic conditions and relations, and is 
not so slight as might appear at first glance; we may say that it stands 
in much the same relation to actual composition, as technical studies 
and preliminary exercises have to the practical execution and per- 
formance of musical works. Both render one ready and skillful, develop 
capabilities, and make intellectual production possible. 

Here we shall only add, that the relation of the Seventh to the root, 
and its progression, must be taken as the final test in all the said me- 
chanical combinations. When this progression is pure, and the leading 
of the other parts exhibits none of the above-mentioned defects, the 
given combination will be available in special situations. 

Note. — For the rest we should, theoretically, adhere to the rule that every dis- 
sonance must be resolved ^ and, with r^ard to the Seventh (above the root) and the 
diminished Fifth, that the resolution should proceed by a step downward. The dimin- 
ished Fifth apparently forms an exception, being often led upward: 



but this happens only where it appears as an augmented Fourth; moreover, the regu- 
lar resolution is actually effected (precisely as it was in the case of the Seventh, in the 
examples given in No. 155), only it is brought about by another part. Now, with 
respect to the cases in which either the Seventh or the d i minished Fifth -is held over, 
observe that the resolution is generally only delayed j and is carried out later: 



Here the harmonies lying between the dominant (or diminished) seventh-ch<wri 
and the tonic triad are merely interpolated chords which do not disturb the natural 
resolution at ail, although the resolution is effected somewhat later or in some other 
part (as in examples b and c). Combinations in which this subsequent resolution is 
not carried out, are rare, can hardly be effected without the assistance of modulaticaa, 
and are more or less constrained or forced. 
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Attention is further called to the distinction between the ^«^er-Seventh and the 
jw5-Seventh. In the following chord-connections 


169 




a. good 


b. not good 


~z:r- 
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it is not, strictly speaking, the seventh-chord on d which is represented, although one 
is apt to think so, but the triad F-A-C with the sub-Seventh d. Therefore, the 
dissonant tone is not c, but d. This sub-Seventh has a tendency to resolve upward, 
just the opposite of the super-Seventh. Downward resolutions, such as No. 169b, 
are not to be commended. The significance of this tone as sub-Seventh is strikingly 
apparent in the following closing formula: 



Tiiis is evidently a Plagal Close intensified in effect by the intro- 
duction of the sub-Seventh. (In the dominant chord, of course, even in 
cases where we should consider the lower tone to be a sub-Seventh, the 
higher tone ^ill retain its significance as a dissonance, because it becomes 
a diminished Fifth.) Even where the lower tone progresses by a leap, 
its character as the dissonant tone must be recognized when the super- 
Seventh is held over. For example: 



Here, just as in the examples presented in No. 155, there is an interchang- 
ing of parts; the resolution is carried out, but not in the same fart. We 
shall then expect a subsequent resolution of the super-Seventh in the 
way shown above. In practice the distinction between sub-Seventh and 
super-Seventh is of no importance. The rule that the Seventh is either 
resolved or (when it is the common tone) held over, is the best for our 
present purpose, being concise and easily imderstood, and better adapted 
for obtaining practical results. But we could not neglect to call the at- 
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tendon of advanced and thoughtful students to this distinction, that 
they may follow their natural inclination to get at the heart of the matter 
through further reflection. 

EXERCISES 



exercises, being founded on Modulation, which will not be explained until Chap. XI. 
(In Exercise 6 a modulation is applied.) And some of the exercises might have been 
made smoother, less awkward and strange-sounding, had modulation been employed. 


CHAPTER rX 

Chords of the Ninth, Eleventh, and Thirteenth 

In most text-books may be found lengthy disquisitions on these chord- 
forms. All the various opinions advanced concerning them lead to the 
same practical result. It may be assumed 
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(1) Either, that these combinations of intervals are to be regarded as 
real chords, like the seventh-chord, for instance, and treated accordingly; 

(2) Or, that these formations, being unessential chord-combinations, 
are to be classed as Suspensions, or that they arise accidentally from the 
holding over of a part. 

In the former case a long explanation of their employment is required, 
especially as regards their inversions; and it still remains easy to mis- 
take them for other chords, because, in four-part harmony, some interval 
or intervals must be omitted. 

In the latter case their explanation is greatly simplified. 

Note. — The chords of the Ninth, Eleventh and Thirteenth are a relic of the old 
thorough-bass method, which taught that any combination of tones, however acci- 
dental, was an individual chord-form, and gave rules for its treatment without syste- 
matically classifying the numerous accidental chord-formations. This made the en- 
tire system of harmony both diffuse and difficult to learn. 

The possible simplification of method in harmony-teaching, without 
any really practical disadvantages, inclines us to accept the second 
alternative. For the present we shall not enter into details concerning 
the theoretical reasons for classifying such combinations among the 
accidental chord-formations. More on this head in Part II. 

Still, for the sake of clear insight, the construction of these unessential 
chords shall be exhibited, with explanatory observations. 

By adding a Ninth to the dominant seventh-chord we obtain a chord 
called the dominant ninth-chord, 

in major in minor 

173 

It has a major Ninth in major, and a minor Ninth in minor. 

In pure harmony this chord is used, like the dominant seventh-chord 
itself under similar circumstances, when either the Ninth or the root is 
prepared. Cases of the following kind, where both tones enter freely: 


174 


are censurable because of their stiffness and lack of connection. 
Preparation may be effected as follows: 
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Why the first two examples may be classified among the suspensions, 
and the other two among other accidental chord-formations, will be ex- 
plained in Part 11. 


Note. — From the ninth-chord in major certain theorists derive the seventh- 
chord on the seventh degree (treated in detail above), and from the ninth-chord in 
minor the diminished seventh-chord, to enable them to carry out their cadencing 
progression in the same way as the other seventh-chords. They reason thus: “ These 
chords are properly dominant seventh-chords, a Ninth being added and the root 
omitted.” For example: 


176 












= 1 = 






C: Yn V7 




Here the confusion commences (in 176a) by having to assume that there are two 
chords on the seventh degree in major; the first with the following natural cadence: 



the other a derivative chord of the dominant seventh-chord; — whereas it is much 
simpler to refer to the character of the leading-tone, upon which these two chords are 
based. 


Many musical text-books still further complicate the explanation of 
various harmonic forms by assuming that there are also secondary ninth- 
chords, This is equally unnecessary, for none of these tones can be 
employed without preparation, so that in treatment and progression 
they in no way differ from suspensions. 

Whatever applies, either in practice or simplified theory, to ninth- 
chords, will be even more fully applicable to chords of the Eleventh and 
Thirteenth, 

In their complete form, these strange-looking chords appear as below: 
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la this shape they can, of course, never be used in pure four-part 
harmony, the necessary omission of several intervals making them appear 
in the form of simple suspensions: 



Even where more than four parts are present, these chords cannot be 
distinguished in character from suspensions; and in the freer style, 
where they enter unprepared, the parts so entering may be regarded as 
changing-notes. (Further details in Chap. XII.) 


CHAPTER X 

Chromatic Alteration of the Fundamental Harmonies 
Altered Chords 

Chromatic alteration of one or more intervals in the fundamental 
harmonies has a twofold effect; it either 

(1) Brings about a modulation, or 

( 2 ) Gives the chord a new form not yet employed by us. 

Supposing the major triad, for instance, to be thus altered, there will 

result: 

(fit) Modidations: 
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Through the diminished triad on the seventh degree in D major 
or d minor, or on the second degree in h minor. 

Through eV, the c-minor triad. 

Through eb and gb, the diminished triad on the seventh degree mDb 
major and db minor, or on the second degree in 5b minor. 

The last two transformations are mere transpositions of the same 
major triad into other keys, namely, Cb major and C# major. 

(5) New Formations: 
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Of these, the forms imder a, b, d and f can easily result accidentally 
from passing-tones, but cannot be considered as harmonic entities 
(chords having established positions and distinctive names). 

The forms given under c and e, on the contrary, are true chords. 
The former is known under the name of 

the augmented triad, 

fovmd on the third degree in minor (see p. 31), but, as noted before, it 
seldom appears in this position, occurring oftener as the triad on the 
first degree in major with chromatically raised Fifth. 

This form may be readily explained as arising from the passing-note 
leading over from g to the following note a; just as its progression is 
determined by this same as an augmented interval. 



Although these chords generally occur as passing-chords, or by means 
rof preparing the augmented Fifth, they may enter freely among swiftly 



To the augmented triad we may add not only the dominant Seventh 
(as occurs most frequently), but also the major Seventh of either the 
first degree or the fourth. 

(a) The augmented triad in connection with the dominant Seventh: 



C: V I 





C: V-r 


I C: III 


V C: III 


I7 G: 


These harmonic connections, some of them rather harsh, acquire sig- 
nificance only from the position they may assume, more especially when 
some natural necessity leads them into it. 

While it is the bu^ess of a text-book to call attention to the pos- 
sibility of such harmonic formations, it is our duty to warn the beginner 
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against overestimating the value of such stimulants, and, in general, to 
advise him to abstain from intentionally emplo)dng any unusual harmonic 
resources before he is thoroughly familiar with the treatment of the 
simplest harmonies as employed in pure part-writing. Too early occu- 
pation with harmonic novelties, and premeditation of peculiar effects, 
will make it difficult, or even impossible, to obtain a clear view of and 
insight into the simple basic features of harmony, and divert the mind 
from essentials to matters of secondary importance. 


EXERCISES 



Note. — In Exercise 4 the augmented Fifth is brought in (at N.B.) as a member 
of the minor triad on the second degree, which does not sound unnatural in this con- 
nection. This corresponds to the form given in No. i8if. From this we may see 
that various new chord-formations may be obtained by the aid of natural part-leading. 
The question, whether this raised Fifth, cS, might not just as well be written/, might 
possibl37>ifcfiord occasion for argument. 

f — y 

(to which the 
been applied), 




From the form under e, in No. 181 
name of ‘‘double-diminished triad” has 
there arises a harmony which is often used, namely, 




the augmented Chord of the Sixth. 


It results from the first inversion of the above chord: 


190 




w 




According to its progression, which is determined by tbe augmented 
Sixth, in this instance e[>— c#, the root-chord belongs to g minor; and so 
the triad on the fourth degree (c) passes over, through its raised root 
(c#), to the fifth degree- 
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Wherever this chord appears with its natural progression, as shown in 
No. 190, the last chord proves to be the dominant. The proof of this 
will be manifested in certain harmonies which are formed like the aug- 
mented chord of the Sixth — the augmented chord of the Third and 
Fourth, and the augmented chord of the Fifth and Sixth. Their expla- 
nation follows later. 


Note. — The relation which the augmented chord of the Sixth bears to these 
other chords shows that it is derived from the same source. 


The augmented chord of the Sixth has the peculiarity that, in four- 
part harmony, only its Third {i.e., the Fifth of the root-chord) can be 
doubled: 



Of the remaining positions of the root-chord (the so-called double- 
diminished triad) the fundamental position may be used in three-part 
harmony, but is rare, and the second inversion in four-part harmony, 
but only in very open position. 



Note. — The chromatic alteration of an interval of the minor triad was previously 
exhibited in the forms under Nos. 180 and 181, and therefore requires no further 
investigation. Similarly, the chromatic alteration of an interval in the diminished 
triad will result either in a major or minor triad, or in some form already shown under 
the numbers mentioned above. 

Hence, the formation of the triad at No. i8id will be like that of the one following 
in C major: 


193 



C: viio 


better in open 


position 



-25r 


^ In some text-books this chord is called the “hartverminderter” triad. C Major- 
diminished ’’ triad; presumably because of the major Third. —Translator's Note.) 

Such ''chords,” if one may call them so, generally occur only in the form of pass- 
ing-chords, and their progress is governed by the nature of their intervals; that is, 
augmented intervals proceed upward by a step, and diminished intervals downward. ’ 
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The chromatic alteration of an interval in the seventh-chord has al- 
ready been touched upon (where a Seventh was added to a chromatically 
altered triad; see p. 84), in the case of the augmented triad. 

Among the other secondary seventh-chords, the chromatic alteration 
of one, in particular, assumes importance. This is the s&uenth-chord on 
the second degree in minor ^ which, in the following form, yields chord- 
forms very often employed. 

The chromatic raising of its Third: 


yields the inversions 

195 


194 



a : 11O7 



Of these inversions, the second is the most important, and is much 
used; the remainder are rare. 

The chord produced by the second inversion is called 

the augmented chord of the Third, Fourth and Sixth* 


Its progression is based on that of the root-chord; that is, as the seventh- 
chord on the second degree leads by the usual cadencing progression into 
the dominant, its second inversion will progress similarly. 


196 



jffi- JSL 



By omitting the root of this chord, we get the augmented chord of the 
Sixth previously obtained, whose progression into the dominant chord is 
thus explained (see p. 85): 
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or in g minor, to compare it with No. 190: 


root-chord 

r\ 

with Third 
chrom. raised 

augm. chord of 

3d, 4th and 6th 
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Note. — Here we may mention, in passing, that this augmented chord of the 
Third, Fourth and Sixth may be exhibited by adding a Seventh to the major-dimin- 
ished triad noticed on page 86. 

It is quite evident that its resolution may then become diifferent, namely, c: vn§ I; 
whereas the same chord in a minor w^ould naturally lead into the dominant. 

To tins chord we may also add the Ninth of the root-chord; but then 
the root will be omitted in practical work (see Chap. IX, p. 8 i). From 
this addition and subtraction results 

the augmented Chord of the Fifth and Sixth, 
whose derivation is, consequently, as given below: 



Of these chords, the augmented chord of the Fifth and Sixth (the 
raised Third being here assumed as the root) given under a is the most 
usable; the rest are uncommon. 

Its natural progression would be direct to the dominant; but this 
always produces parallel Fifths: 



These parallel Fifths, which are not the worst of their kind, may be 
avoided either by an earlier resolution of the Fifth (the original Ninth 
mentioned above, as a suspension), as at No. 20 la; or by a leap of the 
Fifth to the Third (b), which produces an augmented chord of the 
Sixth; or (and most frequently) by holding over the Third and Fifth 
while the Sixth and the bass tone progress, so that the % chord, which 
here takes on the character of a suspension (c), is interpolated before the 
resolution. 
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Note. — The addition of the Ninth does not justify us in calling this harmony a 
ninth-chord; here the Ninth bears the character of a suspension, as it does every- 
where else, which is very apparent from the progression under a. Similarly, the pro- 
gressions at b and c correspond perfectly to the treatment of suspensions, these 
Fifths likewise requiring preparation. 

From this it would follow that this harmony should not have been taken up till 
we reach Suspensions; but it had to be mentioned here, because of its intimate rela- 
tion to the two chords previously discussed, and because we did not wish to oppose 
the generally received terminology by airing the view expressed above. 

Moreover, it cannot be denied that the derivation and explanation of these three 
augmented-sixth chords, as given above, exhibit certain features which are apparently 
forced and artificial. Beginners cannot get it through their heads that in the aug- 
mented Chords of the Sixth and the Fifth and Sixth the fundamental tone is a tone 
which does not appear at all! (With the augmented chord of the Third, Fourth and 
Sixth the matter is quite simple.) Consequently, many are inclined to derive the two 
chords from the fourth degree in minor, assuming the following fundamental harmony: 
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TTnflginm g the foot to be chromatically raised, and the harmonies in question to be the 
result of inversion, the inversions of coxirse retaining the degree-letterings rv and 1V7 
respectively. But the seven degrees of a key, in so far as they serve as root-tones, 
cannot be altered at all — not taking into account the familiar fact that the seventh 
degree in minor may be either a minor or a major Seventh; on the other hand, with 
the Fifth (as we have already seen), and more rarely with the Third, a change of this 
sort may be effected without necessarily endangering the essential character of the 
key. But the main reason for considering the augmented Sixth to be the Third of the 
original root, is found in its progression. It resolves to the fundamental tone of the 
dominant triad; at least, such is usually the case, although other resolutions may 
occur, some of which, however, trespass on the domain of Modulation. Still, the 
resolution itself is accomplished through the upward progression of the augmented 
Sixth by the step of a minor Second, Now, this mode of progression is chiefly charac- 
teristic of the major Third; it is very rarely adopted by the root (unless it happens to 
be the leading-tone), and only in cases where it has, so to speak, the a gn ificance of a 
major Third, and frequently only with the aid of modulation: 



Furthermore, both the augmented chord of the Sixth and the augmented f chcHxi 
resemble, closdy as regards effect, and exactly as regards their resolution, the aug- 
mented I chord, whose Sixth admittedly possesses the significance of a Third; in this 
the, characteristic quality of a major Third, inherent in the augmented Sixth, is again 
manifested. But, this characteristic quality once admitted, nothing remain s but to 
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refer both harmonies to the second degree of the scale as their root, so that the chord- 
signature will have to be ii® in every case where one of these three chords comes in 
question. Here we shall not neglect to draw attention to Hauptmann’s theory. He 
proceeds from the principle that "every harmonic combination, in its outward form, 
represents solely the product of internal requirements; hence, in order to grasp a chord 
theoretically, it must never be considered as an aggregation of tones which may be 
arbitrarily raised and lowered, but always as only one stage in the development of the 
idea of organic reality” ij^aiur der Earmonik uni Metrik, p. 47). The augmented 
Sixth, as he explains it, arises from an "overreaching” into another key-system, 
namely, that of the dominant. He thus invests this interval with the significance of a 
leading-tone, besides denying it the character of a root-tone; for he expressly states, 
concerning the augmented chord of the Sixth, that it makes Us leading-tone (that is, 
the augmented Sixth itseK) felt decidedly as the Third of the Fifth of a dominant chord. 
It is apparent that these two modes of explanation agree perfectly as to the fact at 
issue, that is, as to the significance of the interval in question. 

On page 88 reference was made to still further modes of resolution of the three 
chords containing an augmented Sixth. Below are given the most important of these 
resolutions : 



all to the triad on the third degree formed with a perfect Fifth. But the effect shows 
plainly that the key-connection is not with a minor, but with C major. Hence it 
follows, that these three chords may also occur in major; but that their derivation 
must then be different, is proved by the progression of the augmented Sixth. In 
minor the Sixth resolves to the root of the dominant triad (a progression chiefly char- 
acteristic of the major Third, as explained on p. 89), whereas in our last examples it 
resolves to the major Third, a mode of resolution almost exclusively peculiar to the 
augmented Fifth (excepting, of course, in modulations). But if, in the above in- 
stance, we regard d# as an augmented Fifth, the fundamental chord is not b-d-f-aj 
but the ninth-chord G-h-d-f-ay which may be brought into accord with the view 
expressed in the note on p. 81. We cannot deny that the derivation of the aug- 
mented f chord, in particular, will then require a still more complicated explanation 
thim the same chord in minor. This is not the place for further speculations on this 
point; our aim has been merely to call attention to the internal difference between 
these two chords which sound alike, and to their different signification. 


EXEKClSES 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ALL CHORDS gi 



At the end of this chapter let ns once more surv^ey the broad field of 
harmonic combinations which it has spread before us. We have found 
much which is familiar and useful, and others forms which seemed ima- 
vailable and valueless; but nothing appeared in its primitive shape, every 
form had received some addition, some alteration — some ornament, as 
it were. This forsaking of primitive form gives us occasion to refer once 
more to the observ-ations on pp. 84-5. 

It doubtless took a long time before these harmonic transformations 
were discovered, and still longer before they became common property; 
much that is still unavailable may find useful development in the future; 
but it is not ad\dsable, in a striving after originality, to concentrate one^s 
entire endeavor on such development of novel harmonic combinations or 
on their exaggerated emplo3niient; for such a departure from founda- 
tion-forms may well endanger the healthful harmonic core. 

As all these combinations serve chiefly for the ornamentation and (w^e 
might say) for a more elegant development of the simple fundamental 
harmonic lines, they must be used with discrimination, otherwise the 
work of art will appear overladen, and the artist himself wanting in good 
taste. 


At the close of our presentation of all the essential harmonies, together 
with the simpler modes of their emplo3ment, we shall pass them in con- 
cise review, with their varieties and derivatives. 

View of All Chords Belonging to a Major or Minor Key 

I. Fundamental Harmonies 


a. The Triad b. The Seventh-chord 
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A. VARIETIES OF THE TRIAD 
(major, minor, (Hminished, augmented) 

Major Triads 


of the major scale of the minor scale 



C: I IV V V VI 


Minor Triads 



of the major scale 

n.. 




- ^ 


2? ^ 




r 2 ? ^ 


-XT 2 ? ^ 

C: II nr vi 


of the minor scale 


1 



7 ^ ^ 


25 & 


^ 25 
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Diminished Triads 


of the major scale 


i 


of the minor scale 

li rQ g- 






C: viio a : iio viio 

Augmented Triad of the Minor Scale 



III' 


Note. — The remaining augmented triads will be found under II, among the 
Altered Chords. 


Inversions of the Triad 


a. Chord of the Sixth 



0 ® 


z::^ 










h. Chord of the Fourth and Sixth 
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B. VARIETIES OF THE SEVENTH-CHORD 

(a) The Dominant (or Principal) Seventh-chord. 

(Z>) The Secondary Seventh-chords. 


Dominant Seventh-chord 

( Major triad with minor Seventh added ) 
. formed alike in major and in minor 
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Secondary Seventh-chords 
I. Major triad with major Seventh 


in major in minor 



C: I7 IVj. a: VIj- 

2. Minor triad with minor Seventh 

in major in minor 



C: 1I7 11I7 VI7 a: IV7 


3. Diminished triad with minor Seventh 


In major In minor 



C: VI1O7 11O7 


4. Diminished triad with diminished Seventh (the diminished Seventh- 
chord) 


in minor 



a: VI1O7 


5. Augmented triad with major Seventh 


in minor 



.z; HIV 


Inversions of the Seventh-Chords 


a. Chord of the h. Chord of the Third, c. Chord of the 
Fifth and Sixth Fourth and Sixth Second 

6 



1 1 
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II. Altered (Chromatically Changed) Chords 
(d) The augmented triad, derived from the major triad 



C: I IV V 


(J) The augmented chord of the Sixth; derived 

I. From the minor triad with raised root (the so-called “double- 
diminished” triad): 


f-H 

— — 

~~?r~ & ^ 



^ ^ 


2. From the seventh-chord on the second degree in minor (com- 
pare the following chords). 

(c) The augmented chord of the Third, Fourth and Sixth; and 

(d) The augmented chord of the Fifth and Sixth; — both derived 
from the seventh-chord on the second degree in minor. 


with the Ninth 

with raised second without root, of the root and 

Third inversion augna, sixth-chord without the root 



Note. — In this enumeration, as before, no account has been taken of the cir- 
cumstance that the harmonies may be formed in minor in a twofold manner — with 
the seventh degree raised or not raised. The reason is, that chords constructed on 
the latter basis would, of course, correspond precisely to those of the relative major 
key. — The seventh-chord on the first degree in minor, with major Seventh (a-c-e-^g#), 
is not used (see p. 64), and was therefore not included here. In practice this chord 
always occurs with a minor Seventh, and agrees precisely, both in its intervals and the 
mode of its employment, with the seventh-chord on the sixth degree of the major 
key. 


CHAPTER XI 

On Modulation in a Piece of Music 

The term modulation has various meanings. Formerly it was used to 
express the manner in which a succession of harmonies was set to a 
vocal melody. Nowadays it signifies the passing over from one key 
into another. 
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First of all, the matter of prime importance is to learn how to recog- 
nize and define every modulation — passing over to a foreign key — as 
it occurs. Later (in Chap. XVI) we shall take up the means and re- 
sources of modulation, and thus still further increase our ability to 
grasp its var3dng phases. 

A modulation ensues when a harmony enters which is foreign to the 
original key. 

Then the original key is wholly forsaken, and the harmonies will 
have to be regarded as belonging to the new key until some harmony 
foreign to this latter enters and effects a fresh modulation. 

Thus, in the following example: 



C d: C: G: a: 

or G: 


a modulation to d minor occurs in the third measure, because c^-e-g-bb' 
does not belong to C major, but undeniably to d minor; whereas, in 
meas. 4, it is doubtful whether the major triad on C, foreign to the ruling 
key of d minor, belongs to C major or the following G major. In meas. 
5, however, the modulation to a minor is unquestionable. 

Never lose sight of the fact, that the dominant seventh-chord and the 
diminished seventh-chord furnish the principal means of modulation. 

When the dominant seventh-chord enters there may be a momentary 
doubt as to whether a major or a minor tonality will be the outcome, as 
the chord is the same in either case. But the connection in which it 
enters will solve the doubt. D-f^-a-i^, in connection with G-b-d or 
e-g-b or C-e-g, is G major; in connection with or Ev-g-^V or 

c--e\r-g, on the other hand, it is g minor. Sometimes the modulation is 
not fully carried out, that is, after the entrance of the dominant seventh- 
chord a harmony appears by means of which a new modulation is effected. 
In such cases it is a good plan to assume the presence of the next-related 
key. For instance, in this example 



c.-Vt I 
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it is doubtful wbetber we have to do with G major or g miuor; but most 
probably with G major, because of its intimate relation to C major. 

As to the diminished seventh-chord, its entrance immediately deter- 
mines the key; for, as it occurs only on the seventh degree in minor, it will 
belong only to a minor key, and consequently g^-b-d~f, for instance, 
must inevitably be set down as belonging to a minor. The fact that 
this chord very often occurs in connection with the major triad 



a: VI1O7 A : I 


makes no difference. In such cases we must proceed as suggested above, 
assuming that the first chord belonged to a minor, and the second to A 
major; for in this connection we regard the triad A-c^-e as a tonic chord, 
and not — as we are otherwise inclined to do — as a dominant chord 
(details on this head below), an opinion based on the character of the 
preceding chord, which evidently contains the leading-tone resolving to 
the tonic. 

All other chords are equivocal, that is, they may belong to different 
keys. Thus the major triad on G not only belongs to G major, but is 
likewise the dominant chord in C major and c minor, the subdominant 
in D major, and the triad on the sixth degree in h minor. 

This equivocal relation not seldom renders the course of the modu- 
lation doubtful until still further harmonies are reached; in fact, a de- 
cisive modulation can be reached only through the harmony of the domi- 
nant Seventh and its derivatives. 

The musical ear itseff proceeds very simply in grasping a modulation; 
it always conceives the foreign harmony as belonging to that key which 
is most nearly related to the ruling key. Thus, in the following example, 

208 


the major triad on D, considered by itself, would belong to the key of 
D major; but in connection with C major its natural effect will be that of 
the dominant chord of G major, and the ruhng key cannot be definitely 
determined before stiU further harmonies have been heard. 

Similarly, the dominant quality of the major triad is manifest in the 
following examples: 
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C: V7 I VI G: V F: V I C: V 


The minor triad has a less decided effect, because the ear does not so 
readily interpret its characteristic significance as it does the dominant 
significance of the major triad; consequently it is, on the whole, not 
well adapted to establish the key immediately. The cases in which it 
enters directly as tonic triad are comparatively infrequent, and then it 
is only the subsequent entrance of the dominant harmony which pos- 
itively establishes its tonic status. (See p. 137.) 

The diminished triad establishes the key with certainty in most in- 
stances. To be sure, considered in and by itself, it is really an equivocal 
triad, because it can belong to three different keys; b-d-f may occur in 
C maj'or, c minor, and a minor. However, the connection in which the 
triad appears will prove decisive: 


a, h. c, e. 



We perceive that even here dubious cases are not excluded; but in 
such the entrance of a third harmony (in the manner shown at d and e 
above) will always clear the situation. 

The entrance of the I chord on the strong beat indicates, in the great 
majority of cases, a modulation, for it is characteristic of the 1 chord, 
when introduced in this manner, to sound like a tonic triad. Thus, in 
the following example (quoted from No. 217, Ex. 2): 



F: V7 I C :1 G:Y^ 
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a dose is formed by tbe entrance on the strong beat of the % chord on g; 
hence, the triad C-e~g is to be regarded as a tonic triad. It makes no 
difference that this close is not a complete ending, the | chord being 
directly followed by a modulation (into G major) instead of by the domi- 
nant and tonic harmonies in succession. The effect is that of a modula- 
tion to C major, although the triad C-e-g still properly belongs to F 
major. But when the % chord enters on the weak beat (arsis), it is 
treated like any other triad. 

Note. — A closing cadence with the | chord can, moreover, be formed in tripartite 
time (ternary rhythm) just as well on the second heat as on the first: 



P: IC; I a .- vllif A'.-I V I 


At a the cadence-form is evident, even though interrupted; that is, the entrance 
of the I chord hrings about a modulation. At b the purely “passing” character of 
the % chord is equally manifest. 

Besides, a dose of this kind with the | chord is often introduced by means of 
ckords foreign to the scale, and especially by chords of the key of the dominant and of 
the parallel minor key. According to Hauptmann, this represents a “reaching over” 
into another key-system. Further explanation will be given under “ Cadences.” 

Furthermore, remember that the erection of harmonies in minor may 
be effected in a twofold manner (compare pp. 35 and 36), and that a 
true modulation is therefore not present in many cases where we might 
be inclined to assume one. In the following examples: 



we decidedly do not leave the key of a minor. In each instance gtj must 
be written; it would be quite impossible to substitute g# in the harmonic 
connections at the points marked x. But no one who can thin k cor- 
rectly in music would feel that a modulation took place here. In the 
next example, however, the case is different: 
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214 



The entrance of the major triad on the seventh degree (in minor 
not raised) makes the impression of a modulation in many cases (as 
suggested in the Note on p. 35), and especially when it appears in con- 
nection with the major triad on the third degree (G-b-d—C-e-g). It 
then sounds like the dominant triad, and the following triad has the 
effect of the tonic; hence, the chord-signatures will be more correctly 
written as above. (In No. 205 the triad C-e-g, considering the manner 
of its entrance and the connection in which it appears, can also not be 
regarded as belonging to d minor.) Similarly, the connection of the 
triads on the fourth and sixth degrees with the major triad on the seventh 
seems to indicate a modulation into the relative major key: 



In either case the subsequent entrance of the triad C-e-g would make 
the modulation an accomplished fact. 

Concerning the seventh-chord on the first degree in minor, it is em- 
ployed only with the minor Seventh (compare Note on p. 94), because a 
resolution of the major Seventh to the sixth degree <^nnot be effected. 
Its entrance brings about a modulation only when it appears in con- 
nection with a triad belonging to a foreign key. For illustration: 
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At a, no modulation occurs. At b, one may assume G major even 
before the entrance of the seventh-chord a-c-e-g; for even though the 
modulation is not decided by the entrance of this chord, it is at least 
favorably prepared. For the rest, little objection can be raised against 
the chord-signature in parenthesis, because, at bottom, the modulation 
is determined only by the further progressions. 

For practice in following out the modulation, a few exercises are 
appended; more on this subject will be found in Chap. XVI. 


EXERCISES 
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the first exercise, the letters indicating the key, and the Roman numerab 
(as we know) the degrees on which the given chords are fotind in the 
proper keys. 
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PART II 

Accidental Chord-Formations. Tones Foreign to the Harmony 
CHAPTER XII 
Suspensions 

When all the parts progress together to the following chord, a certain 
uniformity and monotony in the musical flow results, particularly when 
(as in our earlier examples) there is no metrical variety in the movement. 

A novel linking together and blending of the chords, with a conse- 
quent more interesting interplay of harmonic connections, arises when 
all the parts do not progress simultaneously; one or more of them being 
held back while others proceed to their several places in the next har- 
mony. 

The most admirable and important means by which this linking 
together is accomplished, is 

the Suspension. 

It arises from delaying the progression of a part (a progression ex- 
pected, or even necessary, at a certain time), so that this part, which 
ought to proceed downward by a step in order to assume its place in the 
next chord, still dwells on its tone in \h.t first chord while the others pro- 
gress to the second chord, not passing to its harmonic tone in the second 
chord till afterwards. 

In the following series of chords: 



the soprano part may hold c over the entrance of the second chord, and 
afterwards proceed to like this: 



219 
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The characteristic features of the suspension are, that it forms a disso- 
nance with the harmony which it accompanies, and thereby acts as a 
connecting-link between the harmonies in rendering the necessary rela- 
tion of two chords more intimate by the anticipated resolution of the 
dissonance. In this respect the suspensions resemble the Sevenths, and 
in common with them require, as connecting interv^als, both preparation 
and resolution. 

How^ever, the dissonant effect of the suspension does not invariably 
arise from its being a dissonant interval to some other part; cases may 
occur where the suspension does not form a dissonance with any other 
part, but where its character as a suspension is manifested only through 
its progression and its actual and relative position, as in No. 220, where 
the suspended tone forms a chord of the Sixth, and where only the unusual 
appearance of the triad on the third degree, together with the peculiar 
position of the chord, in connection with the progression of the tenor, 
produces the characteristic effect of the suspension. 

From the above examples may be deduced the rules necessary for 
effecting suspensions. 

Where a part progresses downward by a step, a suspension can be 
formed under the following conditions: 

(1) It must be prepared, and 

(2) It must be resolved. 

Therefore, with a suspension, three points have to be considered; its 
preparation, the st^pension itself and its position, and its resolution or 


progression. 

{a) The Preparation. 

Any member of a triad may serve for the preparation of a suspension. 
The Sevenths are also (though seldomer) used for preparation, the 


dominant Seventh most frequently. 
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by the Fifth 



by the dominant Seventh 



Prepcraiion is effected on the arsis; the suspension itself enters on the 
thesis. Besides, the rule given before (p. 6i) holds good, that the pre- 
paring-note may as long as, or longer than, the suspended note, but 
must not be shorter. 

(b) The Suspension. 

The entrance of the suspension on the thesis has just been alluded to; 
we shall now explain its position in other respects. 

A suspension may occur in any part before any interval of a triad; but 
only in rare cases before the Sevenths. 


Suspensions before the octave of the root 









I 

1 




hSSSSSSSSBS^SSSb 


C: V7 I II I V7 I V7 I 


before the Third 
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before the Fifth (rare, only in certain positions) 



C' I Y P: 1 V7 C: I V vi I E: V7 

(VI I) 


Touching suspensions before the Fifth, we refer to the remarks on No. 
220. Among the examples just given, the first and third are quite in the 
style of suspensions, whereas the fourth is no true suspension. Where a 
Seventh joins the chord, as in the second example, the dissonant charac- 
ter of the suspension instantly asserts itself, and the same in the fifth 
example. 

It is evident that a suspension can seldom be formed before a Seventh, . 
for the reason that the suspended tone would generally be the perfect 
octave, which in and by itself is merely an interval used in doubling, and 
can never occur as a dissonant interval (No. 223a), unless its octave 
should be diminished^ as at No. 223b: 



In the former instance the Seventh will always be a passing-tone. 

(c) The Resolution. 

As noted above, the suspension is resolved by leading the suspended 
tone a step downward. 

Note. — Exceptional resolutions will be exhibited later. 


We must also take care that the resolving-tone (the chord-tone delayed 
by the suspended tone) is not doubled in any other part than the bass 
(or lowest) part, which may double the resolving-tone without injuring 
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In example a the tenor progresses from a to c, the latter tone being 
delayed in the soprano by the suspended d; in example c the tenor takes 
the tone g, before which a is suspended in the alto. Both these doub- 
lings are incorrect, more particularly because the Third and Fifth of the 
chord are involved. In example d, at N.B., the note doubled is the 
root; in this case the effect is better, particularly when the doubling 
necessarily results from some consistent scheme in the part-leading, as 
in the following passage: 



Note. — It should be added, that in a suspension the doubling of the root is per- 
missible only at the distance of at least an octave, and that doubling in unison is in- 
correct. For illustration: 


though a suspension may sometimes be allowed between bass and tenor, or between 
the lowest part and the next-lowest. 

However, the lowest part (usually the bass), as it determines the 
chord, counterbalances the dissonance of the suspension; for this reason 
doublings are permissible when brought about by correct part-leading, 
as below: 



The faulty progression of soprano and bass in the last example is plainly 
shown by suppressing the suspension which merely delays the progres- 
sion, thus discovering the parallel octaves. 
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Parallel Fifths which are merely hidden by the suspension, are just as 



In this latter case, however, the considerations will rule which apply 
to all covered Fifths; for a given position, situation and progression may 
permit of such part-leading that the Fifths have no ill effect. 

From the foregoing observations the following rule may be formulated; 

A suspension does not annul parallel octaves and Fifths; so these pro- 
gressions 


22 ; 



are incorrect. But parallel Fifths of this sort are not to be rejected 
unconditionally, when the progression of the other parts is such as to 
disguise their unpleasant effect. Rules covering all cases cannot be 
given; always to reject them would seriously hamper our work. 

Suspensions in the bass^ which occur oftenest before the Third of the 
chord (or, what amounts to the same thing, before chords of the Sixth 
and the Fifth and Sixth), allow no doubling in the other parts. 



Suspensions before the root and the Fifth are seldom available in the 
bass. (See No. 222, last line.) 



Some of the suspensions in these last examples are provided with 
Thorough-bass notation. 
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Where the suspension occurs in one of the three highest parts, the 
intervals formed vith the bass by both the suspension and its resolution 
are marked, e.g., |i ss ra. and the other figures determine the chord 
when necessary; for instance, f i the chord of the Sixth, f j the chord of 
the Fourth and Sixth (or | ®). 

Where the suspension occurs in the lowest part, the accidental inter- 
vals formed by the other parts are also indicated by figures, for instance, 
gr, or (for the seventh-chord) |5; the lines after the figures mean that 
the parts hold their tones over during the resolution of the suspension. 

A suspension in bass is also sometimes indicated by a slanting line 
over the bass note; then the proper chord-figure is set over the resolv- 
ing-tone, showing its chord more plainly. For example: 



The first mode of thorough-bass figuring, being the commonest, is 
employed in our next exercises. 


EXERCISES 








In working out these and subsequent exercises it will be a good plan to 
write each of the parts on a separate staff. This mode of '‘notation in 
full score” lets the eye follow the course of each indi\ddual part more 
readily, and affords excellent preparatory practice in score-reading. 

Besides, it is a practical idea to write out the parts, (which, in strict 
harmony, are always assumed to be vocal parts,) in the traditional clefs 
assigned to each, with which every musician ought to be acquainted. 
These clefs can be learned by attentive practice, and by comparison with 
the familiar treble and bass clefs. 

Note. — In order to read and understand scores one must know the alto and 
tenor defs, since many parts or instruments are written wholly or partly in these 
defs. Even a knowledge of the soprano clef, which occurs seldomer, greatly facili- 
tates the reading of certain instruments whose tuning is peculiar, such as the clarinets. 

Industrious practice in the use of these clefs is, therefore, urgently recommended - 
We should state, however, that the treble clef is now commonly employed for the 
notation of the three highest parts, the tenor being written an octave higher than it 
sounds (see p. 12). And a mixture of the clefs is sometimes found, the treble clef 
being used in some scores for the soprano part, while alto and tenor are written in 
their individual defs; and in other scores (Mendelssohn’s, for example) the treble clef 
is used for soprano and alto, and the tenor clef for the tenor part. 

The individual clefs for the three highest parts (Soprano, Alto, Tenor) 
are caUed “C-defs.” 

For the lowest voice-part, the bass, the usual bass clef (or F-def) is to 
be employed. 
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Whiche\Tr line the C-clef is placed on represents the seat and pitch of 
the note called “ Middle-C (c') ; thus, in the sofrano clef, this C is situated 
on the Imest line; in the alio clef, on the third line; and in the tenor clef, 
on the fourth line: 


Soprano Clef Alto Clef Tenor Clef 



Note. — The third form is the Gregorian Do-clef, used only on the four-line staff 
on the second, third and fourth lines. 


The ordinary compass of the voice-parts, as written in these clefs, is 
as follows: 



The easiest way to learn these clefs is, perhaps, to memorize the posi- 
tion of the C-major triad (as a complete four-part chord) in each clef, 
noting the place of each part; one can then readily find the notes lying 
between or beside them. 


C-major chord in Soprano 




In Tenor (best as J chord) 

Bdow we give the working-out of Ex. i in No. 233, with C-clefs: 



NOTATION IN FULL SCORE 


III 


234 

Soprano 


Alto 


Tenor 


Bass 


While the rules heretofore given should be observed, the solution of 
these exercises requires dexterity and often a freer leading of the parts 
as regards their position, since the necessity for improving the situation 
of the suspensions not infrequently calls for a change in the placing of 
the parts, as well, whose leading we have previously tried to make as 
smooth as possible. 

Thus the part-leading will naturally result in opm position, which will, 
in turn, give way to close position wherever it seems necessary and prac- 
tical. 

In these alternations between open and close position, observe the 
following rules: 

The parts can neoer progress simultaneously by a step or leap from one 
chord to another (foreign) chord, beyoi^id the bounds of their natural tendency, 
except in isolated instances where one and the same chord is transposed 
into a different position. 

Any part may then leave its position, when one or more of the other parts 
are held over. 

The following working-out of Ex. 8 in No. 233 will make this point 
clearer. 

236 

Soprano 
Alto 


Tenor 


Bass 
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A detailed explanation of this working-out now follows: 

The exerdse begins in dose position, which is forsaken in meas. 5 
for open position, which continues till meas. ii, where close position 
returns. 

This was brought about by gi\dng more freedom to the leading of the 
soprano and tenor. The former, in meas. 5, leaps out of its position 
on the Seomih eb (at N.B.). This kind of leap may occur when the root 
is present in the chord and is held over (like the F here in the bass); 
similarly, the soprano again forsakes its position in meas. 7 by leap- 
ing to the Fifth g while the rest of the chord is held, and thus lets the sus- 
pension enter in a more favorable place. Finally, close position once 
more results from a better and freer leading of the tenor in meas. 10. 


Suspensions prom Below Upward 


Suspensions from below upward can be regarded as real suspensions 
only in a few isolated cases. Most progressions of this sort arise from a 
contraction (abbreviation) of a regular suspension from above downward 
with an upward continuation; for illustration: 


236 




J=J= 


from 






' 27 ' 'leT 

The suspension from below upward may be formed by the progression 
of the leading-tone: 
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and may also occur mth certain intervals which progress a semitone up- 
ward, more especially in such altered chords as contain augmented 
intervals formed by raising; e.g., 



-tS?- 


It should be added that, as before, the resolving-tone (chord-tone) 
must be present in no part other than the bass. 

Note. — In the last example in No. 238 we find the same combination of tones 
which was earlier (p. 54) shown to be the seventh-chord on the first degree in minor, 
and which was asserted to be unavailable as a fundamental harmony (see p. 64). It 
is needless to explain that, as employed above, we have simply a case of the suspen- 
sion of the leading-tone. 


Other suspensions, particularly such as resolve upward by a whole 
tone. 



either exhibit by their actual effect the unnaturalness of their pro- 
gression, or, when measured by theoretical standards, must be pro- 
nounced not genuine, and unavailable in pure harmony, however often 
they may be employed in practice. By carrying out these improper 
suspensions in the manner shown above (No. 236) the incorrect pro- 
gressions on which they are based are brought to light: 



Suspensions m Several Parts 


Suspensions may occur simultaneously in several parts. 


Suspensions in two parts in three parts 
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The chord of the Fourth and Sixth also occurs not infrequently as a 
double suspension: 





Freer Movement of the Parts in Resolving 
THE Suspension 

In our previous exercises the preparation, entrance, and resolution of 
the suspension were effected by chords, as the parts not partici- 
pating in the suspension were held over its resolution. Three chords 
may also assist in the progress of the suspension, rendering the change 
of harmony and the part-leading still fuller and richer in variety. 

This occurs when, during the resolution of the suspension, one of the 
other parts — generally the bass — or more than one of them, move on 
at the same time and so form a new harmony. 

For illustration (where the bass progresses) : 



C: Vy I — 117 V I I IV II7 i 


Where two or more parts progress: 



C; I II V7 VI I IV vii<^ VI I Yrja:Vrj i 


In all these examples the resolution of the suspension proceeds regu- 
larly during the progression of the other parts to a new harmony, of 
which the resolving-tone itself is a member. 

% 

Note. — We should observe, in explanation of the view expressed in Chap. IX 
concemmg dkords of the Ninth, that many harmonies where the Ninth occurs, and 
which are regarded by some as ninth-chords, may be explained in the above manner. 
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Such a case is No. 244b, where the cadencing root-progression [implied in the chords!] 
p-h is much more simply explained as the progression of a suspended Ninth during the 
movement of three chords. Through this simpler analysis we arrive at the same result, 
as an examination of all the following examples will show. 


Suspended Ninth 



The entrance of the unprepared Ninth will be taken up later under “Organ-point-’^ 
To supplement the observations in Chap. IX we will add, that one argument 
which may be advanced against independent ninth-chords is the impossibility of 
interchanging the Ninth with the root in such wise as to bring the latter into the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Ninth, as we can always do with the Seventh in seventh -chords; 
for example: 


o 



Four chords can also be involved in the progress of a suspension, when 
the suspension stands before an hamoionic tone not present in any of the 
other parts: 



C : I IV II viio VI 


EXERCISES 
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Between the suspended tone and its resolving-tone other tones may be 
interpolated. 

These may be 

(i) Tones belonging to the chord: 


249 


— ? , g h J 

w~^7rT^ 


iSz 




-zr 


-^r 


it 






I 


(2) Tones foreign to the chord, changing-tones: 





ANTIC/FATIOJ^ 


iir 

A more complete explanation of these and similar passages will be 
found further on, in the exposition of the Passing- and Changing-Notes. 

Passages likewise occur in which the suspension is not resolved at all; 
for example: 

usually in this manner 

261 


They arise from the omission of connecting-links in the following 
harmonies: 

252 


Anticipation 

The anticipation of a tone, which is less frequently employed than the 
suspension, is the opposite of this latter, and consists in advancing one or 
more parts of the next-following chord so that they are heard sooner 
than the others, and sooner than the metrical construction would lead us 
to expect 

Where long notes are used, and in a slow movement, this species of 
part-leading seldom or never occurs; because in this case the roughness 
of the resultant dissonances would be intensified to intelligibility. As 
a general thing, comparatively short divisions of the measure are thus 
advanced “by anticipation,” For illustration: 

Anticipation in the bass in the soprano in several parts 

253 



The similarity of this progression of the parts, in its metrical form, to 
that which the general theory of music includes under the term “s3mco- 
pated notes,” is very apparent. S)mcopations, however, are not formed 
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by the anticipation of chords, but rather by delaying their entrance 
(“after-striking”), and thus possess merely rhythmical significance. 

In anticipation, too, the movement of the parts may be freer under 
certain conditions; for instance, some other harmonic tone may be anti- 
cipated than the one intended at the entrance of the chord, as in this 
familiar closing formula: 



As the antithesis to anticipation we may mention the so-called “After- 
striking” of chord-tones. This resembles the suspension, in so far as it 
likewise involves preparation and resolution; but in another aspect is 
essentially different, its character being manifested chiefly in the metrical 
and rhythmical movement, so that after-striking tones or chords always 
occur in series of some length, whereas suspensions may appear under 
totally different conditions either singly or in considerable numbers. 

The next example illustrates a series of such after-striking tones in the 
bass. 



The unison passage in Beethoven’s overture to Leonore, No. 3, belongs 
in this class: 
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CHAPTER Xin 

The Organ-Point. Sustained Parts 

A characteristic diversity and blending of the harmonies arises from 
continuously sustaining the tone or tones of one or more parts, so that the 
progressions of the remaining parts form, mth the sustained tone or 
tones, a succession of accidental chords. 

We not infrequently find a continuously sustained tone, especially in 
the bass, either at the beginning of a piece, or in the middle, or towards 
the close — where a cadence is to be expected — while the other parts 
continue their harmonic movement with no apparent reference to it. 

When such a continuously sustained tone lies in the bass, it is called an 

Organ-Point ; 

when such tones occur in the other parts, they are called 
Sustained or Stationary Tones* 

Note. — These latter are also sometimes improperly styled “organ^points.” 

The tones adapted for sustaining in this manner are the tonic and 
dominant, and sometimes both are sustained together. 

Note. — Experiments with the Third of the triad which have recently been tried 
by some composers, exhibit caily too plainly a forced and artificial character. 
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Both the harmonic connection and the progression of the remaining 
parts during the organ-point are effected according to the familiar rules, 
the next-lowest part assuming the conduct of the harmony, and, in gen- 
eral, without reference to the sustained tone. 

Below we give, first of all, a few examples, before entering into details 

concerning the treatment of the organ-point. 



h. On the dominant X 



In the above examples we have marked with a cross (x) each chord 
which does not belong harmonically to the bass tone. 

For the treatment of the organ-point we offer the following precepts: 
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(1) The organ-point enters on a rhythmically and metrically prominent 
heat, 

(2) with a chord to which the bass tone belongs harmonically; and 

(3) the organ-point must also end on a chord harmonizing with the sus- 
tained bass tone. 

That is, the organ-point enters at the beginning or end of a period, or 
subdivision of a period, and on the thesis, and usually as the root of a 
triad (257a, c, d), or (as at b) through the % chord. 

Take notice, further, that chords foreign to the bass tone should not 
continue long in unbroken succession, but often alternate with chords to 
which the organ-point belongs harmonically. This is necessary to pre- 
vent digressions which would violate the character of the organ-point, 
which is manifested in firmly binding together a varied succession of 
harmonic combinations. 

From this standpoint, the following organ-point is open to criticism: 



In an organ-point the fundamental part taking the harmonic leader- 
ship will be the part l3dng next the bass, or, in four-part harmony, the 
tenor. Therefore, ail necessary progressions will be determined by this 
part, even where the organ-point itself happens to be a member of the 
chord. Thus, in No. 257a, meas. i, the progression of bv in the alto 
is determined by the leading of the other parts, and not by the fact that 
6 b is the Seventh of the bass note. 

When the organ-point occupies the dominant, as often happens at the 
close, no Plagal Close can be formed upon it; this follows from the third 
of the foregoing precepts. For example: 
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But a plagal close may be effected when the organ-point is on the 



The end of an organ-point should be just as carefully handled as its 
entrance. In the above examples the end is regularly brought about by 
a cadence, and then offers no difficulty, excepting in passages like that in 
No. 259. But the organ-point may also take over the harmonic leader- 
ship before the cadence, and then the third rule must be strictly observed. 
For illustration: 



262 
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I 


etc. 










Sustained Parts 

Cases in which the highest part, or the inner parts, are sustained after 
the manner of the organ-point described above, are less frequent than the 
latter, and require more caution in their treatment. 

Sustained, or stationary, tones of this kind conform to the character 
of these parts only when they are accompanied by very few non-harmonic 
chords; for these high parts do not possess the weight to counterbalance 
foreign chords which is peculiar to the bass, or lowest part. 

Hence, the organ-point at No. 257a, if transposed into the highest part, 
would sound quite unnatural in its final measures: 



SUSTAINED PARTS 
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whereas the sustained tone illustrated below, being the dominant, is bet- 
ter, because the last chords in the example harmonize with it: 



As an instance of the effective employment of sustained parts and con- 
tinuous tones, and as a model for their treatment, we may cite a passage 
in the Gloria of Cherubini’s C-major Mass, where the violins sustain ab 
for a considerable time, while the chorus and the other instruments carry 
on their particular melodic and harmonic progressions. Another in- 
stance is the long-sustained d in the violins in the introduction to the 
overture '' Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,” by Mendelssohn. In 
either of these passages but few chords will be found to which the sus- 
tained tone does not belong harmonically. 

In this category the Trio in ihe Scherzo of Beethoven’s ^-major sym- 
phony also belongs, being based throughout on the tone w'hich appears 
now as a sustained tone in the highest or an inner part, and again as an 
organ-point in the lowest, serving as the foundation-tone of the entire 
movement. 

Sustained tones in the inner parts have to be handled just as care- 
fully as in the highest part. In instrumental compositions they always 
appear considerably reinforced; in four-part writing they occur but sel- 
dom, and then not too greatly prolonged. For illustration: 
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Note. — We shall now offer a few supplementary observations on the chord of the 
Ninth. 

In No. 265b we find, at N.B., counting in the sustained tone, a complete inverted 
chord of the Ninth with a regular resolution. As previously remarked, the inversions 
of the ninth-chord cannot be used with the root and the Ninth close together, thus 
differing from the seventh-chords. The fact that they can occur, as above, at a wider 
interval, is by no means a reason for regarding them as independent chords, since they 
appear only under the conditions shown in our example, namely, together with a sus- 
tained tone; for it is characteristic of such a tone to support even harmonies which 
are foreign to it, as in the case of the following Ninth, which certainly does not form a 
ninth-chord : 


266 


Should we propose to indicate the chord-progressions above an organ- 
point in thorough-bass figuring, the figures must always refer to the sus- 
tained tone in the bass, and then in many cases the commonly accepted 
chord-figuring will suffer a change. 

For instance, the organ-point given at No. 2S7b could be figured thus: 


267 

On account of being diflficult to read, and still incomplete, such figurings 
are employed only for special purposes; for this reason we not seldom find, 
in scores where a figuring is given, the words “tasto solo” at the organ- 
point, which means that only the organ-point itself is to be indicated in 
lieu of the customary fuller organ-accompaniment. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Passing-Notes. Changing-Notes 

Among the tones foreign to the harmony, the Passing-notes and Chang- 
ing-notes are of special importance. 

The former result from filling out the intervals in the progression of a 
part from one harmonic tone to the next with intermediate tones; e.^., 
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The notes marked by a cross (x) are passing notes; those marked with 
a cipher (o) are harmonic by-tones, assuming that a C-triad or an A- 
triad is erected on the first note in the respective examples. For illus- 
tration : 



The passing-notes at 268a are “diatonic,” those at b, “chromatic.” 

Fassing-notes pass over (form a passage) from one harmonic note to 
another harmonic note; hence they do not enter with the chord, but after 
it, on the smaller (unaccented) divisions of the measure, and can be intro- 
duced only stepwise. 

On the other hand, changing-notes are such tones foreign to the har- 
mony as either enter with the chord (and its accent) in the character of a 
suspension or appoggiatura, with the chord-tone directly following (270a), 
or appear (after the manner of passing-notes) on unaccented divisions as 
melodic ornamentations between two notes of the same pitch (270b): 



A changing-note can, therefore, enter by a leap, but it must be dosdy 
joined to the harmonic note, as the examples in No. 270 show. 
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From these examples we may see, moreover, that either the next note 
helm' the harmonic note, or the next one above it, can be used as a chang- 
ing-note. 

The changing-note below the harmonic note possesses a peculiar ten- 
dency, especially when it enters like an appoggiatura on an accented beat, 
to form a minor second with the chord-note; from this tendency chromatic 
tones result (No. 270), and so we cannot write like this: 


271 



— 

_ * 
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This applies especially to changing-notes entering by a leap. 

The matter is different when they appear in a continuous succession, 
when they likewise assume the character of passing-notes. Thus the 
following series of changing-notes at a does not necessarily have to be 
written as at b : 


272 



Such changing-notes below as fall on weak beats, require the minor 
second in some instances only. For instance, 273a must not necessarily 
take the form of b, whereas c is not so good as d. 


a. 

1 I 


1 ) 


i 



— 1 g-"- " 

if- 

— i-g-> f 


On this point positive rules cannot be given, and are needless to the 
extent that any musical ear will find the right way. 

Note. — The Third of the triad tolerates the whole-tone changing-note more 
readily than either its Fifth or its octave. As the changing-note with the octave may 
appear as a Seventh, it can be determined only by what follows. 

Changing-notes above the chord-note, whether entering freely (by a 
leap) or as shown in No. 273, may form major or minor seconds with the 
chord-tone according to the key or the modulation, as they always appear 
diatonically. 
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274 


Figures are not infrequently met with, in which changing-notes above 
and below the chord-tone are used: 


275 


On such changing-notes is founded the familiar ornament: 

276 

Passing- and changing-notes may occur in any part. When they are 
employed in one particular part only, this part will have decided prom- 
inence above the rest and assume a markedly melodic character, the 
other parts serving as an accompaniment. When this is not the case, aH 
the parts may be brought out in turn by the aid of these by-tones, thus 
gaining in importance. Everyv^’here that the position and progression of 
a part favor the utili2ation of such by-tones, they tend to develop its 
melodic significance; but take care not to overdo the matter, otherwise 
an overladen and unclear effect may easily result. 

The following simple harmonic passage: 
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would appear, after the introduction of such by-tones, like this: 



X 


Passing- and changing-notes are marked by crosses (x). 

This example shows that the musical structure may easily be over- 
laden by such an accumulation of tones foreign to the harmony, supposing 
it to be performed in a rapid tempo; though in a slow movement this 
style of w^riting shows to better advantage. 

As we observed when discussing the suspension, care must be taken 
** when employing changing-notes phat no other fart already has the chord- 
tone which is to be introduced by a changing-note; for illustration : '''■'" 



The chord-tone may, however, be present at the distance of at least 
an octave: 



"zr 

According to the general rules for doubling, the notes which it is 
preferable to double in this case are root or Fifth of the fundamental 
chord, rather than the Third. 

In a comparatively quick movement and with an extended develop- 
ment of figures formed with these changing-notes, other considerations 
arise, as shown in the following passage, which, we admit, cannot pass 
for an example of four-part vocal wri ting : 
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Similar considerations obtain in the case of regular passing-notes, with 
reference to their nearness to chord-tones; and figures like 282a and b 
are not so pure as those at c, d and e : 


a- b. c. d. e. 



i 


Swifter figurations more readily permit of this approximation: 



Incorrect Progressions with Passing- and Changing-Notes 

As passing-notes are intended to fill out the vacancies caused by melodic 
leaps in the harmonic progressions, we must be on our guard when the 
harmony changes against incorrect progressions. Thus, in the next 
example, covered Fifths become open ones: 
a, b. 

284 



Open octaves formed by passing-tones cannot occur, because the first 
octave would be just as harmonic as the second: 

285 


Contrariwise, in the following places the passing-notes do not disguise 
the open octaves, and must therefore be styled incorrect: 
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Note. — This kind of parallel octaves can be employed in instrumental writing 
where a reinforcement and doubling of the harmonic tones is premeditated. 

The entrance or progression of a changing-note in parallel motion is 
equally incorrect when effected as below: 



The last example is better because the octave-progression is dis- 
guised by the accented changing-note. 


Passing- and Changing-Notes in More than One Part and 
Moving Simultaneously 


The simultaneous movement of passing-notes in more than one part is 
best effected in passages of parallel Thirds and Sixths: 



A free leading of the parts where passing-notes are employed may 
produce parallel Seconds, Fourths, Fifths, and Sevenths of all sorts; but 
they have to be introduced very cautiously, and, on account of their 
harsh effect, only one at a time under highly favorable conditions. 

Parallel Fourths sound well when the Third below is added as a third 
part: 

289 
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Isolated parallel Fifths resulting from passing-notes are occasionally 
met with in good compositions; but this is no reason for recommending 
them as correct in general. (See p. 15 seq.^ on Parallel Fifths.) 

Similarly, the roughness of parallel Sevenths can be tempered only by 
a favorable position, good part-leading otherwise, and, for the rest, fay 
tempo, movement, etc. 

In contrary motion the variety of interv^als formed by the passing- 
notes often lends the harmony a peculiar, individual color, and adds 
much to the independence of the parts; only they must not occur in 
superabundance, or in too many parts at once. 



In such passages we shall see, again, that those passing-notes which 
form, as'it were, the most intimate novel (passing) harmonic progression 
together with others (not belonging to the simple fundamental harmonic 
structure), have a more natural and smooth effect than those vrhose 
combination defies harmonic analysis. 

The practical availability of such passages can be estimated only 
when the character and tempo of the composition are taken into account. 

Passing-notes may occur in several parts simultaneously in regular 



changes (as in the last example on the half-measure), the position of the 
parts should be such as to allow a regular continuation of their pro- 
gression. 

Changing-notes may occur simultaneously in more than one part: 


In parallel motion | 


OSirjti; 

-f-ji u_! 1 
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Note. — Most of the above examples might also be regarded as harmonic pro- 
gressions over an organ-point. 

These examples go to show that where two parts progress in parallel 
motion it seems most natural for changing-notes, too, to proceed in 
Thirds and Sixths, while parallel Seconds, Fourths, Fifths, and Sevenths 
always sound very badly. For example, probably no one would assert 
that changing-notes like the following are good: 



Changing-notes may also have a greater time-value than the chord- 
notes to w^hich they are joined: 



The importance of the matters discussed in Chapters XII to XIV for 
the art of composition is sufficiently great to render them worthy of 
careful investigation; and a thorough knowledge of them contributes 
materially to an understanding of the inner harmonic construction of a 
composition. We must now discuss their relation to strict four-part 
harmony, the immediate object of our study. 
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Strict,” or “pure,” harmony having been alluded to only in a general 
way (on p. 12), it now becomes necessary to enter more into detail; 
hence, we formulate the following question: 

may we employ these resources of composition for our present pur^ 
pose, the exercises in strict harmony? 

It is undeniable that the resources explained in this chapter are pe- 
culiarly adapted for developing and embellishing the parts. 

However, since our immediate aim is to distinguish and practically 
employ simple harmonic combinations, we may properly use ever>^thing 
which is appropriate for developing the parts, but should dispense with 
w’hatever serves merely for their embellishment; in a word, we must dis- 
criminate between essentials and non-essentials. 

As belonging to the class of non-essentials we must alw’ays reckon 

(1) Harmonic artifices of every description which do not spring from 
some inner necessity; the forced introduction of chord-successions unpliant 
in character and therefore seldom used. 

They tend to overload and over-embellish the harmonic movement, 
and seem like the product of a morbid or feeble mentality rather than of 
originality and fresh, free impulse secure in its owm strength. 

(2) The irregular introduction of suspensions; the employment of sus- 
tained parts and of anticipated and after-striking tones; and, in particular, 

(3) Changing-notes entering unprepared, and the figures resulting there- 
from; — in short, everything which seems inappropriate in a simple, tune- 
ful four-part vocal movement. 

Indeed, if we assume vocal composition to be the basis on which all 
music is founded, much will be excluded from it, as a matter of course, 
which is quite proper in instrumental writing. 

For practice in using the chords and for acquiring a good, pure style 
of part-leading, the wwking out of chorales, or of simple movements in 
chorale-style, is suggested as the most practical material; but even the 
employment of this material does not necessarily exclude the use of the 
above resources w’here they serve, not simply for embellishment, but to 
develop the part-leading. 

For this latter purpose suspensions, and the regular passing- and 
changing-notes, are especially suited. 

It is with reference to the principles set forth above that the strict- 
ness of pure four-part harmony in our present studies, and in our later 
contrapuntal work, should be judged; a great deal is condemned for the 
present as unpractical, unessential, and as distracting attention from the 
main issue, which we shall be glad to utilize in practical composition. 
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To complete our comprehension of all the subjects hitherto discussed, 
a thorough analysis of good compositions will serve; for the student’s 
own experiments Chapter XIX in Part III of this volume will afford 
an opportunity, and w’e shall then return to this matter. 


CHAPTER XV 


Passing-Chords 


The term Passing-chords is applied to chords which appear on the 
smaller dhisions of the measure, after the manner of passing-notes, in 
several parts, assuming the form of real chords; though their entrance 
and treatment may not always strictly conform to the general rules for 
chord-connection. 

We have already seen one species in the case of certain passing- and 
changing-notes in three parts which assumed the form of chords, e.g., in 
Nos. 294 and 295. And one might likewise call, in a sense, most chords 
‘‘passing-chords” which are formed over an organ-point. 

But there are other phenomena of this description which w^e shall now 
explain. 

The entrance and progression of passing- and changing-notes are 
principally dependent on metrical relations; and so it will be necessary, 
for the explanation of passing-chords, to cast a glance on the different 
ways in wEich measures are divided. 

In simple Unary measure, as we know, the natural accent falls on the 
first beat, the second beat being less strongly accented. 

Now, where the harmonic progression simply follows these two beats, 
the harmonies falling on the strong beat (thesis) will appear as the most 
important ones, and will always be regarded as the goal to which the 
chords on the weak beat (arsis) lead. 



In this sense we can term the chords on the second beat “passing- 
chords,” although in this uniform movement their character as such is 
not so decidedly manifest. 
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This view, though seldom plainly expressed, is accepted in theory; as 
is proved by the fact that chords entering on the thesis have always re- 
ceived more careful attention than those falling on the arsis, with which 
latter many liberties have been taken not allowed with the former. 

But the character of the passing-chords is more clearly manifested in 
harmonies which fall on the lesser subdivisions of the measure, as in the 
following examples: 



The peculiar entrance of the I chord in No. 299a and c, and of the 
seventh-chord at c, can be explained only hy the stepwise progression of 
all the partSf in the character of passing-notes ^ to their nearest goaly the 
chord on the thesis in the next measure. 

The character of these parts as passing-notes is still more clearly 
apparent when one part is sustained (e,g,, the bass in No. or the 
higher parts at b). 

The part-leading in No. 299c results from the employment of both 
modes. 

Where this condition (stepwise progression of all the parts) is fulfilled, 
all chords may enter freely, their progressions being justified and made 
intelligible by the chord immediately following. 



Note. — This explanation of pasang-chords likewise justifies the free treatrc^t 
of the Seventh previously mentioned. (See N.B. above; also pp. 73 74-) 
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In simple ternary measure the accent also falls on the first beat, while 
two beats are now less strongly accented. Passing-chords will occur in 
the following manner: 



Similarly, still smaller subdivisions of the measure may take passing- 
chords; these, and the various compound measures, require no further 
illustration. The study of good compositions will render this matter 
clearer, and aid progress generally. 

For the student's own experiments the following suggestions are 
offered. 

All combinations designated as passing-chords will progress either 
according to the familiar rules for chord-connections, or at variance 
with them. In the former, and more usual, case no further comments 
are needed; in the latter case the correctness of such progressions will 
depend on a flowing, melodic leading of the parts both in themselves 
and in relation one to the other. In general we can only say that here^ 
tooj the stepwise progression of the parts will determine the character of the 
passing-chords, and that all passages of this sort must be judged with 
reference to the rhythm, tempo, and general character of th^" ^jie'ce in 
which they occur. 


CHAPTER XVI 

The Means Employed in Modulation 

The meaning of the term Modulation was explained in Chapter XI. 

It was then our object to define each modulation correctly. At pres- 
ent we have to do with the principal means employed for producing a 
modulation. 

The art of modulation consists in determining the harmonies which 
are related to two or more keys, in order to pass from one key to an- 
other by the aid of said harmonies. 

Any modulation may be effected in various ways, and may serve 
various purposes. It may 

(i) Enter abrupUy, pass by and end rapidly, or 
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( 2 ) Be longer in preparation, seeking the new key as its goal and adopt- 
ing it as fundamental for a considerable time. 

In the first instance the modulation will employ the simplest means, 
enter with decision, but soon forsake the new key or not even allow it 
fully to establish itself. In the second instance it will usually be prepared 
and carried out gradually by various means, all tending firmly to estab- 
lish the new key, or even leading to a close in the latter. 

Thus, in the following example: 



the modulation appears transient with rapid changes, mthout fairly 
forsaking the basic key of C major. 

This kind of modulation is adapted only for the most closely related 
keys; although remoter keys may be reached by special and strongly 
marked devices, the development of such devices must proceed by means 
of quite natural and organic connections, otherwise they will appear unin- 
telligible and awkward. 

In the next example, on the contrary, the more remote key is the 
goal to be arrived at step by step; the “old key'’ (original key) is w^holly 
forsaken, and the new key takes its place: 



This example plainly shows how the extended modulation, keeping 
the new key in view as its goal, arrives at this latter through the em- 
ployment of passing modulations — and this the rather, because the 
object in this case was not to reach major in a hurry. 

Where such short passages are not to be utilized as interludes between 
two pieces in different keys, or as mere exercises, their introduction in 
composition must proceed after a special manner and plan; since upon 
the shaping of the modulation itself depends, in part, the form of the 
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periods and their subdivisions. However, this is an important detail in 
the Theory of Form, and belongs to the Order of Modulation in a compo- 
sition; it is, therefore, foreign to our immediate purpose. 

For the present we shall take up the writing of such modulations in 
the form of exercises, to promote skill in the use of chords and their in- 
terconnection in a practical manner. 

While exploring the means of modulation we shall at first pay no 
attention to the mode of modulation; for the means are applicable to 
either of the above modes. 

As the simplest and most directly available means, 

the Tonic Triad of the New Key 
presents itself first. 

But if this triad is also one of the triads belonging to the old key, the 
proposed modulation can be established only by succeeding harmonies 
and more especially by later introducing the dominant harmony of the 
new key. Thus, at a in the next examples, no modulation will be felt; 
whereas at b the third chord distinctly ushers in the key of G major. 



Where remote keys are concerned the minor triad may, to be sure, 
have a more decided effect as tonic triad; but even then the dominant 
harmony will follow it to render the impression decisive (as at 306a) ; 
the major triad, on the other hand, sounds rather like dominant har- 
mony {306b): 


d. 



C: I f: I V7 I C: I iii C: I a: V i C: 1 i 

e: I V7- I 


Undecided as the tonic triad may appear in modulatory effect when 
employed as above, in one of its positions, that of the % chord, it has the 
characteristic of making a modulation particularly decisive. For, just 
as it naturally participates in the closing cadence (see pp. 38 and 42), 
its entrance gives the effect of a modulation when effected, not after the 
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manner of a passing-chord, but on the strong beat (thesis). In this case, 
too, the dominant harmony naturally follows, and so completes the 
modulation. 



When the I chord enters on the arsis, it does not establish the key so 
decidedly: 



However, all these examples point to a still more effective means of 
modulation. This is the 

Dominant Harmony. 


The triad and the seventh-chord of the dominant manifest themselves 
as the most natural and excellent means of modulation; because — and 
especially with respect to the dominant seventh-chord — they serv^e to 
establish the key most unmistakably. 

Modulation with the dominant seventh-chord can be accomplished 
without an intermediate chord as follows: 

According to the principle that a chord-progression is most readily 
grasped when effected by the aid of common or sustained tones (prepa- 
ration), we can start with the tonic triad and modulate directly through 
their dominant seventh-chords into ail the other keys — excepting those 
whose keynote is the major or minor Third of the original key, or the 
augmented Fourth of its tonic — when the chord-connection can be 
made through one or more tones of the original tonic triad. Conse- 
quently, starting in C major, we can reach all the other key^ except 
those of Eb, E and F# (whether major or minor we shall leave unde- 
cided), as shown below: 


From C to d C -- F C — G 
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In each of these examples the transition to the dominant of the suc- 
ceeding key is effected by means of common tones tied together; for in- 
stance, the tones g and in going from C major to d minor, are trans- 
formed to the Seventh and Fifth of the dominant harmony; etc. 

Note. — We need only to suggest that these modulations can be accomplished 
equally well with the chords in different positions: 

C — d OT 



Should one wish to modulate in Kke manner into the three missing 
keys, it can be done by introducing an intermediate chord (a triad is the 
simplest), and thus establishing the missing connection; e.g,, 


From C to C £ C F^ 



Starting with a minor tonic triad, the modulation will be formed thus: 



a — G a — Bh 



To modulate into the keys of C, Eb, F#, and ^ b, a connecting chord 
is required: 





It is self-evident that this mode of modulation is presented only as an 
elementary principle, and that a modulation does not necessarily have to 
be accomplished in this way. It is equally e\ddent that, as simple 
chord-connections may be effected without holding any tone over, a mod- 
ulation may be accomplished in like manner; for example, the following 
modulations can be made without an intermediate chord: 


From C to C — e a — C 



Still, for connecting either harmonies or keys, it will in any event be 
very profitable to acquire intimate familiarity with the w^orkings of this 
principle. To this end modulations starting with every key, and with 
the chords in all possible positions, should be w’ritten out, and these 
written exercises tested audibly at the piano. 

This mechanical procedure will greatly promote dexterity in handling 
all the resources of composition. 

There is another chord which shares the capacity of the dominant 
seventh-chord as a means of modulation. This is the 

Diminished Seventh-Chord. 

This chord, which generally occurs as a substitute for the dominant 
seventh-chord, will not infrequently appear better adapted for modu- 
lation than the latter, because its effect is much milder, especially in 
cases where Seventh and root of the dominant harmony have to enter 
together unprepared. 


The emplo3mient of the chord is illustrated below: 

From C to C — B C — d a — e 
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Besides the above method, this chord possesses peculiar adaptability 
by reason of its enharmonic character. 

The following chord, sounding the same in each form, but differently 
'written: 


rH 


^ 11. li n 




SfjS b l-l 


rvtj 






belongs to four different keys, namely, / minor (first form), d minor 
(second form), h minor (third form), and ab minor (fourth form). 

It is consequently available for a fourfold modulation: 


From G io f C 


C — 


a\) 


317 





- ho I >; ■ -hg— jfep 

■e>-hrsr ^ ^ 


Now, seeing that all diminished seventh-chords are included in the 
following three positions, exhibited most plainly on the piano : 


318 






i&S 




liZg 




and that each of these may belong through the enharmonic change to 
^ouT keys, modulations to and from all twdve minor keys can be effected, 
to which in many cases the twelve major keys may be added, as this 
chord may not frequently be used instead of the dominant harmony 
in major. 

Industrious practice in writing out exercises in this mode of modula- 
tion will also greatly promote the student’s understanding of the inter- 
connection of all the keys, and likewise of the vast variety of harmonic 
combinations. 

Even tbn ii g h this mode of modulation often proves useful in actual 
composition, its frequent employment is not advisable, since its ready 
availability lessens its artistic value. 

Similar in application (that is, through the enharmonic change), 
although less extended in scope, is the 

Augmented Chord of the Fifth and Sixth. 


Its resemblance in sound to the dominant seventh-chord; 



when enharmonically changed, adapts it, in connection with the latter, 
for modulation into certain keys. For illustration: 
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From C to ^ — d 




./L. % ^5 % 





' H 


C: Xrjb: 11O7 i V i E^i V7 rtT; 11O7 i V i 


In these examples de\T[ces were sought out for passing swiftly from 
one key to another. But, as it wull not always be desired to carry out a 
modulation rapidly and decisively, w’e may, for the development of 
dexterity, extend the exercises and submit them in the foilowdng shape: 

To pass from one key to another by means of the triads on various 
degrees: 

From C to i by the triad on the third degree 



From C to d by the triad 



From C major to E by the triad 


On the 2d degree 


On the 4th degree 


On the 5th d^ree 




a23 




jgZ- 






- S 3— 












On the 6th degree On the 7th degree 



These suggestions should suffice for showing how to cany out further 
modulations according to the same principles. 


Modulation Extended, and Compueted by the Cadence 

The foregoing procedure for passing from one key to another is based 
on the simplest and most natural devices. 
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Should one desire to prolong the transition into a new key, the above 
devices must, to be sure, likewise be employed, only not so suddenly and 
directly; the previously mentioned passing or transient modulation will 
be used, and the new key introduced gradually. This new key will, 
however, be most firmly established by the employment of the cadence- 
formulas. 

For this purpose, the follo^ving form of exercise may be submitted: 

Modulate from C major through d minor, a minor and G major to e 
minor. 

This exercise might be worked out as below: 


C: ld:xii^rj a: VI1O7 G: V7 e: V? 

When adding the cadence, bear in mind the following: 

Where the modulation is effected through the % chord of the tonic 
triad in the new key (see p. 138), its progression to the dominant har- 
mony, and the subsequent natural resolution of the latter, wilLsuffice to 
complete the cadence; e.g., 

825 

-IT 

In other cases the extended cadence, or the well-known closing formu- 
las, will be required (see p. 28) to establish the final key. As the simplest 
of these closing formulas, the following are in common use: 


In other positions 



^•1 
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In other positions 



When these cadence-formulas are added so as to fit the position of 
the last chord of the modulation itself, the modulation is completed. 

This shall be illustrated by some earlier examples. 

In No. 31 1 the modulation from C to ends with the Fifth in so- 
prano. To this the cadence is added in a position corresponding with 
that of the last chord: 


From C to Cadence 



The following modulation from C to a, in No. 309, would call for a 
cadence in this position: 


From C to a: Cadence 



Below is the modxilation from C to B, using the cadence given in No. 

326b. 


From C to .5 Cadence 
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or from C to Db Cadence 



Finally, an example illustrating a longer exercise: 


From G through <? minor, C major and bb minor to Ab major 



These suggestions will enable the student to set himself a great variety 
of exercises. 
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PART III 

Practical Employment of the Chords 
Exercises for Using Them in Strict Harmony 

It is the purpose of the following hints concerning the most practical 
and of exercises in the employment of the chords, to give more de- 
filed explanations of the principles and precepts already set forth, and 
:o extend and amplify them. To this end, special cases in given ex- 
imples will afford opportunity for further comments. 

CHAPTER X\TI 

The Simple Harmonic Accompaniment of a Given Part 

We may remark, to begin with, that only the simple melodic pro- 
fession of a part will be considered here; all the other elements of a 
melody, such as its metrical and rhythmical development, being ex- 
cluded. 

I. Harmonic Accompaniment of a Given Soprano 

First of all, we shall take up the following simple exercise: 

382 

To facilitate the working-out we will indicate, in the usual manner, the 
root-tones which can serve as the harmonic basis. 

c G C d G C 

333 

In every harmonic progression the leading of the bass is the most im- 
portanL 

Therefore, we ghall first turn our attention to this, and write down its 
precession thus: 

Soprano 

334 

Bass 
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or in the following manner: 

335 

Now the addition of the inner parts will present no difficulty; for ex- 
ample, to the bass in No. 334. 

Soprano 

Alto 

336 

Tenor 

Bass 

This solution may serve, for the present, as an explanation of the 
exercises themselves. 

From the next exercises the student may learn the rules for a good 
leading of the bass and for melodic part-leading in general, so far as the 
simplest harmonic progressions are concerned. 

For this puipose, examples which have been wrongly worked out will 
serve best. 

Exercise with the chord-roots marked. 

C F C d 6^7 C 

337 

Note. — In the working-out of this and the following exercises we use the (?-clef 
and write the parts on two staves, to save room. For the student’s own work, how- 
ever, we urgently advise the mode of notation shown in No. 336. 

We shall complete No. 337 in this way: 
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Nowhere in this example can a violation of the rules already formu- 
lated for progression and chord-connection be found; and yet, on account 
of the awkward, uncertain, and feeble bass, it must be condemned al- 
together. 

Excepting with an organ-pointy a good harmonic leading of the bass 
allows tones to he held over only when this is necessary for preparing a tone^ 
or when the effect of the pause is counteracted by a decisive progression in the 
other parts. 

For the further elucidation of this point we add, that 

All inversions of the s&oenth-chord, particularly of the dominant seventh- 
chord, may — or rather, must — be occasionally prepared. 



C:V V7 II V7 IV V7 I VI7 V 1117 I IV7 


In all these cases the holding over of the bass is entirely justifiable. 
True, the S chord is always most effective when it enters unprepared. 

Even the root of the seventh-chord may be prepared in the bass where the 
Seventh enters by a skip or step: 


a, h. c. d. £. f. 



C;V -7 G^.*IC:V7<::; VI -7 € : VI: d -1 G: I V7 


There is, to be sure, no necessity for preparing the root in the bass 
except at d, e and f ; in the remaining examples it is also prepared in the 
other parts, and in this case it is advisable to let the bass move on, some- 


thing like this: 
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ISO 

Be careful, on the other hand, not to prepare the root of the ordinary 
triad — except by the I chord: 

not good, being 

unnecessary bad good 


342 


Example 342a is not good for the special reason that the bass might 
easily move onward: 

343 


Example b is bad, like any preparation of the root by the chord of the 
Sixth; the only possible exception being the diminished triad: 


344 

C,* viio II 6^;vnO 11 (V7) 

The preparation of the chord of the Sixth also has a weak efect in many 
cases j and should he avoided wherever possible. The sixth-chord of the 
diminished triad, hmever, forms an exception; its preparation may he 
unreservedly commended. 

not good better good good 


345 

C: I vr III I II viio G:ii^ vn9 

Conkarmise, the preparation of a % chord by a bass tone is permissible 
when otherwise the rules are followed which control the employment of 
that chord (compare p. 151 d/ seq.)i 









C: 1 IV (I) G: 1 IV (V^) 

But the preparation of the t chord by a chord of the Sixth must he sedu- 
lously avoided — though here the diminished triad again forms an exception: 



C : VI IV III I II viio (I) 


Touching the last instance, refer to the remarks on p. 153. 

The chord of the Fourth and Sixth also occurs twice in Ex. No. 338; 
and this affords an opportunity for adding further details concerning 
this peculiar and difficult chord. 

How TO Use the Choke oe the Fourth ane Sixth 

The reason for the infrequent employment of the second inversion of 
the triad, the % chord, is that its introduction depends on certain con- 
ditions. 

We find it oftenest in cadential combinations, as shown in previous 
examples. 

Furthermore, it assists in a similar character in modulation (see p. 138). 

In either case it may enter unprepared, but is then not to be con- 
sidered as a passing-chord, as it must always fall on the thesis. 

Except in these cases, it appears most naturally as a tonic, dominatU 
or suhdominant triad under the following conditions: 

{a) When the Fourth is prepared; 

{b) When the bass either proceeds stepwise to the neoct new chord, or is 


held over. 

The subjoined examples show the application. 
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The effect is most natural in the first three examples (a), because the 
chord rests on tonic, dominant and subdominant; whereas on other de- 
grees (b) it is likely to give the impression of a modulation. 

Introduced on the arsis, it may occur both under the above conditions 
and when the bass is prepared (see remarks on p. 150). 



In all these examples the % chord presents itself either as a passing- 
chord (on the arsis), or, as above, in the shape of a suspension (on the 
thesis); whereas it has a much weaker effect on the thesis when the bass 
is prepared: 



The four-six chord itself occurs quite often as a suspension; and then 
the preparation of the Fourth is entirely justified: 



and rnost strikingly in the second example, because it enters on a chord 
seldom used (that on the third degree). 

Where chords on the smaller subdivisions of the measure progress by 
steps, the 4 chord may likewise be introduced without preparation as a 
passing-chord: 





CHORD OF THE SIXTH 
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a fact requiring no further explanation in view of what was said about 
passing-chords in Chapter XV, and the illustrations in Nos. 299 and 302. 

Note. — The frequent necessity of preparing the perfect Fourth in the | chord 
has occasioned some theorists to class it among the dissonances. 

In the classification of the inten.’^als in the Introduction to this Manual, it was set 
down (p. s) among the consonances; on p. 8, the reason for doing so was given. 

The dubious relation of the perfect Fourth, and the necessity for its preparation, 
are operative only with reference to the bass (or the lowest tone), and confined to the 
2 chord; since even in the chord of the Third and Fourth a necessity for preparing the 
Fourth does not always exist. When occurring between the other parts, the perfect 
Fourth is to be treated precisely like any other consonance. 

With the true dissonances this is not the case, for they retain their character every- 
where, whether they appear above, or below, or in the middle. 


The I chord of the diminished triad will seldom be available in four- 
part writing, its effect being too unsatisfactory: 



On the other hand, it will be used in three-part harmony, where it is not 
infrequently substituted for the chord of the Second (Refer to '^Three- 
part Harmony,” below.) 

How TO Use the CHoia> of the Sixth 

Although the introduction of the chord of the Sixth presents fewer 
difficulties, and permits of greater freedom, than that of the I chord, it 
is often employed incorrectly. 

Any stepwise progression to and from the chord of the Sixth is aUowabk; 
even should the bass tone (the Third in the triad) be doubled in this 
case, though we otherwise prefer to avoid it, little or no harm will be 
done. 
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The introduction of a chord of the Sixth by a skip in the bass from a root 
can also be commended in most cases: 

a. good b. good c. not good d. better e. good 



C: 1 — I II I III (n) I III Vt I IV 


Example c, where the bass skips upward by a Fifth into the chord of 
the Sixth, certainly does not sound well; but Example d, in which the 
bass progression is the same, is satisfactory, because e in the soprano 
has the efiect of a suspension, and the resolution is made to the dominant 
chord of the Seventh. 

The reoerse bass progression, however, from Sixth to root, demands 
greater caution: 

a, uncondition- b. tolerable c. not good d. mediocre e. good 


ally good 



C: I — I VI III I II I II I 


Example e is more satisfactory than Exercise d for the reason that in 
the former the tone d may be conceived as an intermediate tone be- 
tween c and d, and so the efiect resembles that of a plagal close (see 
Chapter XXVI, ''Forms of the Musical Close”)- 
A leap from a chord of the Sixth to another chord is always correct when 
(as in No, 357a and b) the bass tones form the interval of a Fourth above 
and a Fifth helow^ or a Fifth above and a Fourth below. 


a. good i. good c. not so d. better e. not good f, better 
good 



Example c should be employed cautiously, and can be commended 
only in combinations like these: 





O : IV ll V7 IV II I 


the chord of the Sixth c-e-a entering here only as an intermediate chord 
(passing-chord) between the subdominant and dominant (or tonic) 
triads. 

The leap from the chord of the Sixth on f to the chord of the Sixth 
on d is usable, because the introduction of the first inversion of the dimin- 
ished triad — as w’e have often said — has a comparatively mild effect, 
and is, therefore, subject to fewer limitations. 

Example 3570 becomes available when, as at f, the chord of the Sixth 
on g is followed by the seventh-chord on G with the bass held over (see 
Exercise 355<i)- 

Finally, with respect to the leap from a i chord to a chord of the 
Sixth, or vice versa, it will depend on the rules governing the entrance 
and progression of the % chord. 

Besides the given condition of a good harmonic progression, that the 
leading of the bass must in itself provide a good and sensible basis, the 
second requirement is, that 

the progression must also be melodic. 

This affords an opening for discussing the admissibility of the various 
intervals in melodic progression. 

The Melodic Progression of the Intervals 

(i) All the perfect inkrvcds may be used: 



The skip of an octave is most commonly employed in the bass: 



C.- I V I IV I 
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But the following examples show that octave-skips may also occur in 
the soprano or an inner part: 



C: I — . all di'V I a: Yrj VI IV V 


(2) All the major intervals are allowable in melodic progression except 
the major Seventh, for which its inversion, the minor Second, has to he 
substituted. 



Note. — A sequence may cause an exception in this case, as in so many others. 
Passages like that below often occur: 



(3) All the minor intervals are allowable in melodic progression; but the 
skip of a minor Seventh should be prepared by the root. Where this is not 
feasible, take the major Second instead of the minor Seventh: 



The following chord-connections in which the skip of a minor Seventh 
occurs, may be cited as especially available: 



C: I V7 I I V7 I III V7 I 




MELODIC PROGRESSION OF INTERVALS 
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(4) Augmented intervals should be avoided hi melodic progression, ex- 
cepting the augmented prime, which is yiothing more than a chromatic ele- 
vation of the natural tone. 



Note. — Exceptions to this rule are to be permitted in the case of a progression 
wi thin the same chord — that is, when the root remains the same: 



C: Yrj — — 


Concerning the skip of an augmented Fourth, known under the name 
of the “tritone,” and the only augmented interv^al found in the major 
scale, we shall have more to say further on. 

(5) The melodic progression dowtiward of diminished intervals is allow- 
able, excepting the skip of a diminished octave, for which the augmented 
prime should be substituted. In upward progression they require cautious 
treatment, and should generally be introduced only when the given diminished 
interval is a member of the following chord — that is, chiefly when the root- 
tone remains the same. 


good good good good never instead 



The last example, marked N.B. and designated as “good,” would 
appear to violate the rule. But it must be observed that the tone bb, 
in the diminished seventh-chord enters in connection with the 

triad A-c^-e as a Ninth, so that ^ is to be imagined as root of the chord. 

Note. — The skip of a diminished Fourth upward is, however, entirely allowable 
in one case, namely, between the leading-tone and the Third of the tonic triad. We 
know that chord-progresskms like these 
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(as set forth on p. 60) are perfectly melodic and permissible; but here the melodic 
skip is a perjtci Fourth. In minor this skip becomes a diminished Fourth: 


370 



Still, these leadings are likewise good and melodic, and — at least as far as soprano 
and bass are concerned — unconditionally allowable. For the inner parts, this lead- 
ing is less desirable: 



Here the melodic effect of the skip is lost, and the singer is burdened with an added 
difficulty. Nevertheless, himdreds of instancy of this very case might be quoted 
from the works of J. S. Bach. 

Furthermore, the succession of two Fourths or Fifths in the same 
direction is also held to be an unmelodic progression: 



Even leaps of a Sixth may often be improved by substituting a Third 
in contrary motion, when the position of the chord and the range of the 
voice permit: 


better h. better 




^ i 

F 1 --- = 


11 

^ < 2 ? 

1 1 

^ — 

- -1 gg 

— U 


1. 1 1 

^ 1 

1 

^ — 11 
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These observations embrace the principal features of a good melodic 
part-leading, and will suflSce as a guide in our next simple harmonic 
exercises. It should be said, moreover, that these rules apply not 
merely to the leading of the bass, but to that of all the parts in general. 

Example 337 may be worked out, mth a better bass-leading, like this: 


375 


EXERCISES 

376 


3 



Our next example will assist in explaining an important and difficult 
point in harmonic progression and part-leading. 


EXERCISE 

C F C a drj Gj C 

377 

The following incorrect working-out is given for the sake of illustration : 


C F IP C a drj G-j C 
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The mistakes in this solution consist, first, in doubling the Third of 
the second chord in the bass, thus unnecessarily bringing this chord and 
the next into an awkward position; secondly, in the suggested covered 
Fifths between measures 4 and 5; lastly, in introducing the Seventh by 
a skip in meas. 6. 

With regard to this last case, remember that the dominant Seventh 
can enter by a skip only when the root is prepared (see p. 62). 

X 


379 


The free entrance of Seventh and root in contrary motion 
880 

is practically available. In parallel motion, however, it is not particu- 
larly good, and is to be used only when the chord-movement is other- 
wise especially favorable, as in the first example in No. 381, where the 
root G may be supposed to be present in the preceding chord, even though 
in another part: 

381 

The first of the above-mentioned mistakes shall be corrected later; 
the second is of greater importance, and gives us occasion to discuss 

the progression of covered Fifths and Octaves 

in general. (We have already touched on the character of these pro- 
gressions on p. 18.) 

Covered Fifths and octaves ensue when two parts progress from some 
other interval, and in parallel motion, to a Fifth or an octave. 

Covered Fifths 

382 






Covered Octaves 
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The Fifths and octaves are made evident by filling in the intermediate 
tones between the extremes of the skip in one or both parts, as shown 
above by the black note-heads. 

In any four-part movement certain covered Fifths and octaves may 
occur, without which the choice with regard to chords and part-leading 
would be greatly limited; while others, again, should be avoided. Con- 
sequently we must, first of all, more closely examine the manner of their 
entrance. No one has succeeded, as yet, in formulating positive rules 
for their emplo3ment which are applicable in all cases, and probably no 
one will ever succeed in doing so; we shall, therefore, only offer some 
general observ^ations, which will serve, however, as a standard of criti- 
cism in special instances. 

Covered Fifths and octaves can occur between two parts 

(1) When one part moves stepwise^ and the other skips; 

(2) When both parts skip. 

In the former case: 

(a) By a step in the higher part, by a skip in the lower, 

(p) By a skip in the higher pari, by a step in the lower. 

With reference to the parts involved in either case: 

(a) Between the outer parts; 

(p) Between the inner parts; 

{c) Between one ouier and one inner part. 


Covered Fifths and Octaves Between the Outer Parts 

They are imobjectionable when the higher part progresses stepwise, and 
the harmonic connection is properly effected: 


a. Fifths e. Octaves d. e. 



In such progressions it is well to lead one part in contrary motion to 
the rest, or to sustain it (see examples a, b and c, above). The effect is 
not so good when all the parts progress in paraEel moticm (d). 

Note. — Thougb this rule will ^)ply in nmnerons instances, it does not hc 4 d good 
in all, as 383d proves- This example cannot be classed among those which exhibit 
excellence in part-leading, the prc^ression from the chord of the Sixth on C b«ng in 
itself a constrained one; the natural bass progresskaa would be c-Ii (diord of the 
Sixth). Compare No. 356d. 
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The student is also reminded of the remarks on pp. 24 and 25 concerning the 
cadencing progression of the bass; namely, that covered octaves '‘over the leading- 
tone,” or, in general, “over a semitone,” are always better than those “over a whole 
tone.” 

In all the above illiistrations the octave is given as the root of the 
chord. When it forms the Third of the chord, the case is decidedly 
more critical, and requires more careful handling. For example, 


384 



Note. — In such cases the rules will apply which were formulated for the employ- 
ment of the chord of the Sixth (see pp. 153 seq.). 

Neither can it be considered desirable when entering as the Fifth of 
the chord: 


385 



Note. — Where covered Fifths occur, the tower part will, of course, always be the 
root of the chord- 


Cavered Fifths hdween the outer parts are to be rejected when the higher 
part skips: 

a. b. c. d. e. 



Wherever a Seventh forms the harmonic connecting-link, as at b, d and 
e, the effect of the covered Fifths is more disguised and less harsh; and 
similarly when the Fifths occur in dmnward progression, as at c. 

Covered octaves in the outer parts are not to be unconditionally rejected, 
when the higher part skips: 
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In this case, again, the progressions sound best in which (as at a) the 
bass proceeds by a semitone. As to d and e, the observ^ations on Nos. 
384 and 385 apply. 

Covered Fifths and octaves between the outer parts are to be rejected 
when both parts skip: 



But where they form mere transpositions of the same chord they are not 
to be regarded as incorrect; for then they are not Fifths or octaves 
“progressing to another chord.’^ 



Covered Fietbs and Octaves Between the Inner Parts 


Although the leading of the inner parts must be just as pure as that 
of the outer parts, their position betw'een and decidedly covered by these 
latter sometimes allows them greater freedom, particularly with respect 
to covered Fifths. Covered octaves cannot be commended between 
inner parts, even when only the proper relation of the parts is considered; 
for covered Fifths, besides an observance of the above-mentioned rules, 
an otherwise correct harmonic progression is the principal point. Below 
are a few illustrations: 
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But there is one particular covered Fifth, resulting from the con- 
nection of the triads on the fifth and sixth degrees when the leading- 
tone is led do’^mward, which must be avoided even between inner parts: 



C : V VI 


In such cases the Third in the second triad has to be doubled. 
Covered Fifths and Octaves Between an Outer and an Inner Part 


As before, we now have rather to consider the correctness and natural- 
ness of the harmonic progressions, than to attempt the formulation of 
merely mechanical rules. For illustration: 



not good not 



A peculiar kind of covered octave has still to be mentioned, namely, 
the one carried downward (roer the Seventh and doubling its resolution. 
It is incorrect between any two parts, and must be avoided. 



Our remarks on covered octaves apply equally to covered unisons. Be- 
tween soprano, alto and tenor they should always be avoided; between 
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tenor and bass, however, they must be treated, according to the situa- 
tion of the chords and position of the parts, like covered octaves. 

Covered Fifths and octaves may occur in so many different ways that 
it would lead us too far, even were it not impossible, to mention them 
ail. To the preceding illustrations we shall, therefore, add only the fol- 
lowing precepts; premising, that they are not intended for beginners 
still occupied with the study of technical construction, or the mechanico- 
harmonic structure proper, and w^ho have not arrived at a considera- 
tion of higher artistic requirements: 

Avoid covered Fifths and octaves whenercer you can; hut regard them as 
unobjectionable wheti, on the one hand, the harmonic connection is other- 
wise good a'fid natural, or, on the other hand, when considerations of a 
higher nature supervene, such as an vnprovement in melodic progression, 
the employment of special motives, and the like. 


Note. — Progressions of this sort, more especially in the case of covered Fifths, 
are safer, on the whole, wken the parts move doumward. So, while it is advisable to 
observe the above rules as strictly as possible where ascending progressions are con- 
cerned, in the opposite case many chord-connections may be permitted which are for- 
bidden by a literal construction of the rules. In the following examples: 



the first one sounds admirably, although both parts skip. Example b is not good, 
while c is tolerable, because in such cases (as we have repeatedly observ’ed) the Seventh 
makes the effect smoother. Even example d, in which a covered Fifth coincides with 
a covered octave, might pass under certain conditions, probably owing to the fact 
that, as in example a, two common tones are present. 


After this digression, let us return to No. 378, in order to correct the 
mistakes we have noted. 

Here the covered Fifth, -which is one of those where both parts skip, 
can hardly be avoided; because, even should the bass precession be 
written in contrary motion, the difficulty would reappear in another 
place; for example: 
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1 2 3 4 5 



the mistakes in this solution being marked by figures. 

The skip made by all three of the higher parts together in parallel 
motion, is incorrect, as it violates the first principle of all harmonic 
interconnection, besides being quite unnecessary. (No. i.) 

The progression of one or two parts by a skip is allowable ofdy when 
the harmonic connection is preserved by a third part — either by holding 
its tone over, or by contrary motion. 

No. 2 contains a similar mistake, whose effect is still harsher because 
Seventh and root enter unprepared in parallel motion and in an awk- 
ward position, the one being crowded out by the other. 

As previously remarked (pp. 62 and 160), the free entrance of the 
dominant Seventh can be smoothly effected only where the root is already 
present in another part, and is held over by the same part. 

Hence, the part-leading of none of the examples following is excellent: 



A few of these and similar progressions might be excusable where im- 
portant melodic considerations prevail. 

To supplement the remarks on p. 160 concerning the free and xmob- 
jectionable introduction of root and Seventh in contrary motion, the 
following examples are offered: 



The progression at 2 in No. 400 contains, moreover, a violation of the 
rule given above for the treatment of the I chord, that the bass must 
not skip out of the I chord (p. 151 d seq,). 
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The third mistake in No. 400 is shared by the covered Fifth, which 
sounds all the worse on account of the parallel skip in soprano, and the 
scattering progression of the parts in general. 

The covered Fifth at No. 4 is to be condemned as needless, since the 
tenor might just as well have been led from h to c. The covered Fifth 
at No. 5 is better, occurring as it does 'where alto and bass progress in 
contrary motion. 

An improved solution of Exercise 399 is given below: 



G C JO C jO'J G 6 ctrj Drj G 
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gives us occasion to discuss a mistake arising from what is termed 
the inharmonic relation. 


The inharmonic relation {relatio non harmonica) — sometimes called 
the “ cross-relation'' (Ger. ^'Querstand”) — belongs to the class of un- 
melodic progressions. It may be defined in general terms by sa3dng 
that it occurs when any tone is directly followed, in another pari, by the 
same tone either raised or lorwered chromatically; as g in the alto is followed 
by g# in the bass in No. 406. 

To avoid this mistake, obser\"e the following rule: 

The direct chromatic alteration of a tom is always to be ejected only in 
the same part in which the tone occurred immedialely before. 

Fully as this rule agrees with all our theoretical precepts for harmonic 
interconnection and progression, there is hardly another to which more 
exceptions can be noted in practical w’ork. Hence, recent text-books 
have viewed the theory of the inharmonic relation with great suspicion, 
and quoted passages where the relation occurs quite naturally — but 
without seeking for the reason why they are not to be regarded as in- 
correct. 

Below we give a few such passages. 






In every case the inharmonic relation appears, not as the result of a 
simply harmonic progression^ but either 

In the guise of changing-notes (as at a, b, g)) or 
As an abbreviation (contraction) of natural harmonic connections 
which werCj however^ too lengthy for the metrical construction (as at 
C} (ij Cj fj h)* 

Examples of the first kind require no proof; we need only add, that this 
species of cross-relation is most likely to occur on small subdivisions of 
the measure, and that the given notation in half-notes is unusual, be- 
sides being unsuitable for the reason that by this notation the simple 
harmonic foundation is expressed, and not those tonal elements which 
serv^e for ornamentation. 

The basic progression of the parts, in such of the above examples as 
resulted from contraction, is as follows: 



Compare these last with the examples at No. 407c, d, e and h. 

All these conditions, by virtue of which these forms of the inharmonic 
relation have become established in practice, are missing in the examples 
given below and in others like them, whose mode of progression must be 
considered incorrect: 



Therefore, entire freedom in the employment of the cross-relation 
would not be justifiable. 
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All the above passages, taken from actual compositions, but wrested 
from their natural context, must be considered with reference to their 
tempo and to their consistent effect as a whole resulting from the 
rhythmical di\dsions, factors which render all these formations neces- 
sary and logical, and therefore faultless. 

Another progression regarded as a form of the inharmonic relation 
shall now be explained. It is called 

The Tritone. 

The tritone is found in the diatonic major scale, embracing the in- 
terval from the fourth to the seventh degree; in the C-major scale this is 
the augmented Fourth f—b. 

This interval from f to b embraces three whole tones — whence its 
appellation: 

410 

It is considered immelodic and unvocal because each of its tones re- 
quires an individual progression for whose consummation two different 
parts are demanded: 

411 

and the progression of one of these parts has to be disregarded, when the 
interval is taken by one part (voice): 



unless the melodic leading were to be shaped thus: 

413 

That this, however, is not the sole reason for the ill effect of this 
melodic interval is proved by the frequent use of its inversion, which 
would seem equally to require the progression of two parts: 

414 

and yet it is just as easy to imderstand and sing as the tritone is difficult 
and refractory. 

Note. — We will add, that the interval of the tritone, and also its progression, are 
affiliated with the diminished triad, as is plainly ^wn in No. 414. (See p. 27.) 
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In earlier times the melodic progression of a tritone was held to be 
particularly incorrect because it appeared, among the otherwise simple 
harmonies in general use, as the only augmented mterval occurring 
diatonically. Nowadays, with our extended artistic resources, it is 
merely set down among the augmented progressions which, in pure 
harmonic part-leading, are to be avoided as unmelodic, or at least 
employed with caution. 

The treatment of the tritone in harmonic progression depends on its 
position and its mode of entrance. 

It can occur either 

In progression within one chord (a), or 
In progression between two chords (b) : 



When it occurs within one chord, its entrance is not unexpected, and 
the ear is prepared; in progression between two chords, however, it may 
easily create a forced impression (compare p. 157). 

Formerly, the prohibition of the tritone was extended to the two 
major Thirds which succeed each other at a whole- tone interval: 


but not 



and it cannot be denied that this progression has the same unpleasing 
effect in two-part harmony; while in three- or four-part harmony, es- 
pecially when the Thirds are not taken hy the outer parts, the effect is 
much smoother: 


417 


The fact that the skip from the fourth to the seventh degree in minor 
(as from d to g#) was formerly not counted as a tritone, is founded on 
the earlier customary mode of writing the minor scale and its chords. 
The effect is the same in minor as in major, the interval being an aug- 
mented one. 






2. Harmonic Accompaniment to a Gi\"en Inner Part 

Practice in this branch, which properly belongs to contrapuntal work, 
cannot begin too early. In these introductory exercises the fundamental 
tones are marked by letters. 


EXERCISE 



In working out this exercise, the first and most important matter is 
to get the bass part settled and written down. At the same time the 
soprano, as the most prominent part, may also be added. For example: 



5 







These exercises are to be continued until both the writing out of the 
bass part, and the part-leading in general, can be conducted readily 
and accurately. 

In closing this Chapter we shall add the observation, that in order 
to work out these four-part exercises satisfactorily an advantageous 
position of the parts is a prime necessity. The limits of the parts them- 
selves (viewed as voice-parts) must not be overstepped, and neighbor- 
ing parts must not be too far apart; neither should they be kept too close 
together (this does not apply, of course, to two parts which meet on the 
same note), but be allowed a certain freedom of progression. 

With reference to the above, bear in mind this rule; 

Of the three Mghest parts, no two neighboring parts should ham a wider 
interval between them than an octave. The relation of the bass to the tenor, 
however, permits of eooceptions. 

Note. — It would not be to the purpose to set the present exercises in the ba^ 
since they would then merely assume the shape of figured basses, like those in our 
earlier exercises. They can be used only for jrec harmrmic treatment. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Amplification of the Harmonic Accompaniment 

Write, io a given part in whole notes, an harmonic accompaniment in 
half -notes alternating between the other parts. 

This can be effected 
By means of Pwo chords; 

By changing the position of a chord; 

By suspensions. 

The exercises will be marked as heretofore. 

EXERCISE 



We may j&U in the bass as follows: 



In the second and fourth measures we find Sevenths of secondary 
seventh-chords unprepared. To these the name of '^passing-sevenths” 
is appKed. They proceed out of the root of the chord, and always occur 
on the arsis. Under these conditions they may appear in any part. 

By adding the two inner parts to the bass as filled in above, we obtain 
the following foxir-part sketch: 



With richer variety in the harmony, together with modtdations, the 
exercise may be presented thus: 
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Solution 



In the next exercise the use of suspensions is shown. 
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We omit exercises with given inner parts. 

The given part {cardus firmus) has till now been written out as a 
simple melodic progression in whole notes in order to exhibit the sunple 
harmonic content of the measure, or (as Is done in alia breve time) to 
mark its divisions (in half-notes). When the canius firmus is given 
in half-notes, we can employ chorale-melodies for our exercises. 

For his private practice the student will find it easy to indicate the 
root-tones in the usual way over the melodies, by analyzing the chords 
in any well harmonized selection of chorales, and may then try to add 
bass and inner parts. 
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Note. — Strangely enough, instead of a full close, there is a half-close at the end; 
this is, however, necessitated by the peculiarities of the melody, which is written in 
an old ecclesiastical mode (the Phrj'gian) requiring peculiar treatment. Further on, 
under “Cadences,” more will be said about this close, which is generally known as 
the “Phr>’gian Close.” 

After skill has been attained by sufficient practice in the simple har- 
monic treatment, the student may proceed to further development of 
the part-leading vdth the aid of passing- and changing-notes. 

To promote this end, the next Chapter shall be devoted to a further 
discussion of Melody and Melodic Progressions. 


CHAPTER XDC 
On Developing the Melody 

Under this head we shall not take up the invention of melodies, but 
the development of melodic form, and — as a matter of the highest im- 
portance for our harmony-exercises — by elaborating and amplifying 
melodies, become familiar with and learn how to use their essentially 
harmonic elements. 

Success will depend on our recognition and comprehension of the 
principles stated below’: 

(1) Every melody, whatever may be Us length or complexity of develop- 
ment, has an equally simple foundation as those used for exercises in our 
latest examples. 

(2) Hence, however complicated the harmonic progression of the parts, it 
may be reduced to a progression of simple chord-forms. 

To obtain real insight in this matter, we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween essential notes, and notes which are merely auxihary or accessory. 

To this end we choose the anal3rtical method, taking for development 
the following melody, wTitten out, to begin with, in the simplest manner 
and with the root-notes indicated, as before: 


437 F ^ Bb E B'> g C F — d F F 



Our selection is simple, both in melody and harmony; we shall proceed 
to fill in the harmony as follows: 



i8o 
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consider the elements entering into the rhythmical development of a 
melody. 

A melody may be either a musical passage filling a few or many 
measures and without definite limits (such as occurs frequently as the 
theme or motive of a composition), or an entity complete in itself and 
set off by contrasting divisions. 

A melody -of this latter kind is called a Period, and embraces, as a 
rule, eight measures divided into two contrasting four-measure phrases. 
These contrasted sections are called the Fore-phrase and the After- 
phrase. 

Further details belong to the Theory of Musical Form. 

From its ending it is apparent that our last example is intended for 
a period; and it becomes necessary, first of all, to discover the dividing- 
line between the phrases. 

This dividing-line is very often marked by a cadence, which appears 
in the middle of the passage in the form of an incomplete full cadence, or 
a half-cadence, or a plagal cadence. 

Such a half-cadence (generally a close in the dominant) is found in the 
sixth and seventh measures of our example; where the dagger is set is 
the point which may be assumed as the dividing-line between the phrases. 

Accordingly, the first phrase (the Fore-phrase) would consist of seven 
measures, and the second phrase of six measures, each of which is to be 
rhythmically transformed into a group of four measures. This we shall 
effect in the following manner: 
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By aHr lin g the hannonic accompaniment already chosen, we obtain 
a complete musical period. 

We can also perceive at a glance that all further transformations in 
the various species of time, changing, for instance, into two-four or 
three-four time, three-eight or six-eight time, may be accomplished very 
easEy. For illustration: 
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The simple melodic progression written out underneath may readily 
be recognized as the foundation. And we shall immediately perceive 
that the upper melody was elaborated on the basis of the original harmony, 
when we fiU in the remaining parts with the few deviations conditioned 
by the new soprano: 



With reference to the parallel octaves between the inner parts in the 
third measure of this example it may be observed, that they are to be 
regarded as entirely correct when they do not occur singly, but appear 
in a considerable series simply as a reinforcement for intensifying an 
harmonic and melodic progression. In such a case the passage is con- 
sidered to be in three-part harmony. 

However slight the independent value of this example may be, it will 
answer our purpose of showing to what extent the simplest harmonic 
and melodic passage may be developed. 

To the student, the utility of examining and penetrating into these 
harmonic and melodic relations is of such high importance, that we shall 
not fail to present another example in the following interesting passage. 

The fundamental harmonic progression is precisely as simple as that 
of the former example. 
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The above is meant to form a period; the middle cadence between the 
phrases is readily found in the half-cadence in meas. 7. 

Omitting the various species of time, we select the phrase-division 
given below: 



The development of the highest part with reference to the harmonic 
progression will be effected in this way: 



To what an extent the other parts may participate in the melodic de- 
velopment is showm in the following excerpt from the Eb Quartet by 


Beethoven: 

Violin I 

Violin II 

447 

Viola 



Violoncello 
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Comparison with No. 445 will make the harmonic and melodic varia 
tions manifest. 

Below we give a variation of the original melody from the same com 
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Note. — Do not be misled by the mechanical character of the entire procedure; 
for however certain it is that this mode of manipulation is not regularly followed in 
actual composition — even though Beethoven, in the subsequent variations of the 
above original melody, must of necessity have followed it to some extent — it is 
equally evident that our immediate object could only be, on the one hand, to set the 
relation of our previous exercises to practical work in the proper light, and, on the 
other hand, to obtain clear insight into complicated compositions siructurclly con- 
sidered. 

As to the accompanying parts, they arose naturally out of the simple 
harmonization and required fewer transformations; therein showing 
themselves to be not imimportant, even though subordinate. 

We have still to discuss other modes of accompaniment, to w^hich the 
next chapter shall be devoted. 


CHAPTER XX 

Amplification of the Accompanying Parts 

The manner in which the accompanying parts participate in the 
harmonic, melodic and metrical development, is already shown by the 
last examples in the preceding chapter. 

There are, however, still other kinds of accompaniment, known as 

Figurate Accompaniment. 

It is unsuitable to the character of vocal parts, and can be employed 
for such only within very narrow limits. The following investigation 
will deal solely with instrumental music. 

By '‘figurate accompaniment” we understand a style of accompani- 
ment resulting from the uniform metrical transformation of the simple 
chord-tones. For illustration: 9 


Simple harmony a. Figurate accompaniment 
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The accompaniment at a is an harmonic figuration. The figures aris- 
ing from it are also called “broken chords.” That at b is metrical 
figuration; that at c, melodic figuration. The figures arising from this 
l£^t are formed out of changing- and passing-notes. 

.Any accompanying part may be utilized for such figuration, either 
alone or in combination -with other parts. 

We choose the beginning of Example 437 ^or experiment with a few 
styles of accompaniment; prefacing the work with the following remarks. 

When the figures are repeated uniformly {e.g.^ in broken chords), all 
rides governing the leading of the parts at a change of chord, and also 
the rules for douhling notes, must he observed. 

Consequently, we must not write 



but rather like this: 



At a change in the harmony, the last note in one figure and the first 
note in the next figure must not form an incorrect progression with any 
other part. For illustration : 
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Figurations in four-part harmony can be just as readily written out, 
taking the above examples as models. 

Instead of doing so we prefer to quote, as an example of manifold 
figuration, the following passage from the above-cited quartet-move- 
ment by Beethoven. 


454 


/ 
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cresc. 



This wealth of amplification rests wholly on the foundation presented 
in Nos. 44S» 446? and 447; and in every instance where a change of 
harmony takes place, the part-leading is carefully considered. 

For obtaining clear insight into compositions devebped in this way, 
and a comprehension of their inner harmonic construction, it will be an 
exceUent plan to reduce such pieces to their simple foundation. In- 
dustry in this discipline will be rewarded by a broadening of knowledge 
in many directions, and by dexterity in the employment of the most 
varied resources of art in or^al compositk®. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Exercises in Three-Part Harmony 

Hitherto we have generally employed four-part harmony in our exer- 
cises; still, although it appears most suitable for harmonic intercon- 
nection, and yields more complete results than three-part harmony, 
practice in writing this latter will be found very useful, as it is peculiarly 
adapted to develop skill and resourcefulness in part-leading. 

As before, exercises with figured bass form the starting-point. 



While harmony in three parts can 3deld the full triad, it not seldom hap- 
pens that one of its intervals is omitted; and in seventh-chords one inter- 
val must, of course, be dropped, though this can never be the Seventh 
itself. As a rule, the Fifth may be left out (as has already been done in 
four-part harmony), and, in many cases, the root also; the Third, being 
the characteristic interval of the triad, can be omitted very infrequently 
without a peculiarly empty effect. 

To the following solution of the exercise a few comments shall be 
appended. 


1 234 n.b. 6 N.B. . 6 
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N.B. 

7 8 9 10 11 12 





In the fourth measure, at N.B., we find the 4 chord of the diminished 
triad e-g-bv. It takes the place of the chord of the Second bb~c-e-g, 
whose root, is omitted here; for in four-part harmony this passage 
would read thus: 


459 


(Compare the observations on this chord on p. 153.) 

In meas. 5 the chord is represented by a Fourth. Now, although 
a Fourth cannot pass for a full chord either in three-part or two-part 
harmony, as the Third and Sixth may do, nevertheless, in cases where 
the 4 chord might be used in four-part harmony as a passing-chord on 
the arsis, the Sixth or the Third of the fundamental chord may be 
omitted when this improves the part-leading; and then the Fourth is 
left alone to indicate the root and Fifth of the original chord. 

In two-part harmony the Fourth is sometimes substituted for the 
chord of the Second, especially in connection with a passing Seventh: 

460 

Written out in four parts, the above passage in No. 458 would a|^)ear, 
complete, as follows: 


461 
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In No. 458, meas. 8, the % chord is completed by the leap in alto. 

In meas. 10 we apparently have a f chord. Here the Fifth is 
nothing more, at bottom, than a suspension before the Fourth, which 
latter, however, is transformed into a Third by the bass progression. 
All this is more intelligible in four-part harmony: 


462 


The final measure in No. 458 shows, in the octave F-/, that in such 
cases the triad may appear even without Third and Fifth. 

The first and second measures of the next example show how the 
omission of the Third is often necessitated by the part-leading. 





The Third may best be omitted on the arsis (marked x) ; it must not 
be omitted on the thesis^ the beginning of the measure. 

Further exerdses are left to the teacher’s discretion. 
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EXERCISES IN TBREE-PART BARUONY WITB GIVEN SOPRANO 

The following exercise with root-tone lettering is to be worked out. 



without 

root 


This working-out requires no explanation. 

Which parts shall be chosen for the inner and lowest parts will depend 
on the general position of the chords. When the position is low, the 
tenor part is more suitable than the alto; similarly, the tenor may be 
substituted for the bass as the lowest part. 

In the following example the tenor is chosen as inner part, because its 
progression tends to follow that of the bass; whereas the simple melody 
of the soprano seems to occupy a naturally isolated position. 

We now present the last exercise with amplified harmonic develop- 
ment: 

C a G E a G C d ae d D Gj € 
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In meas. 5, at N.B., what is properly a suspended Ninth is made 
by the position of the parts to appear as a Second; this may occur very 
seldom, and only between tenor and bass. Besides, there is no such 
thing as a suspended Second, since the Second is nothing more than an 
inverted Seventh, and is controlled by the progression of the latter 
interval. For illustration: 



Here the alto is best adapted for the highest part. 



The same exercise ^ith the chord-progressions differently marked: 


^—7 BbG C F B]^E9 d B^F gCrj d A d 
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[continued from 
P. 194] 


The last measure but one furnishes a proof that even the Sixth may 
figure as a suspension. 

Exercises previously given for four-part harmony may be used for 
further practice. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Two-Part Harmony 

The decided ^'thinness” of two-part writing, considered from a purely 
harmonic viewpoint, makes it appear but seldom appropriate for other 
than contrapimtal work; only in this field does it attain to real import- 
ance, and is then employed even in polyphonic movements, like the 
fugue. While metrical and rhythmical variety in the development of the 
parts can render two-part writing bearable in simple harmonic con- 
struction, it is only the contrapuntal development of two parts which 
can liberate it from the monotony of frequent passages in Thirds and 
Sixths, and endow it with the essential completeness w’hich is required 
in every other polyphonic movement. 

One interval, or more, will always have to be omitted in two-part 
harmony. In triads, either Fifth or root will usually be the omitted 
interval. When seventh-chords are used, the Sevenths, of course, must 
not be left out. Octaves and Fifths can seldom be introduced, their 
effect being too empty; the Fourth can be brought in only rarely, either 
where the | chord would regularly occur, or when it is substituted for a 
chord of the Second (see p. 198). 

EXAUl^LE 

c F IP C -- F C a G C 

473 
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By compsirisoii with the root-tones in Exercise 473 may readily 
perceive where the roots are omitted. Such omission will seldom render 
the harmony indistinct, each chord being self-explanatory through its 
position between the preceding and following chords. 

The same, with the chord-progressions differently marked; 



Most of the exercises given in Part III trespass upon the domain of 
counterpoint. They are distinguished from the latter by having the 
succession of the chords marked in advance, so that only the part-lead- 
ing remains to be settled; while in contrapuntal exercises both a knowl- 
edge of harmony, and assured skill in its use, are assumed, so that the 
succession of chords can be left to individual selection. 

These exercises may, therefore, be regarded as useful preliminary 
practice for contrapuntal work; at the same time they give the student a 
notion of the relation of harmony to counterpoint. 

The «>yp-rrisps in the next chapter, where even the aforesaid limitation 
by a prescribed chord-succession is done away with, are to be regarded 
in the same light. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Harmonic Elaboration of a Given Part in 
Melodic Development 

Here we do not mean, by “melodic development,” the rich orna- 
mentation of a part exhibited in Chapter XIX; we only propose, by 
means of a metrical variation of the beats, to avoid the uniform chorale- 
like movement of the earlier exercises, thereby affording an oppor- 
tunity to learn how the parts in the harmonic accompaniment may be 
better developed. 

The following exercise vill make this plainer. 



The chord-succession is left to be settled by the working-out itself. 

Even if the form of measure selected would, in itself, bring about a 
similar melodic leading of the parts to be supplied, their progression 
must nevertheless be carefully conducted according to the principles ex- 
plained in the foregoing chapters, if we would secure their free and Sow- 
ing development. 

We present this exercise at first in three-part harmony. 
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In \new of what has already been said concerning three-part writing, 
this working-out needs no further explanation. 

Filling in the harmony to this melody, given as an inner part, will 
exhibit its versatility, and may be recommended as excellent practice. 

In order that the alto part may be retained, we tran^>ose the melody 
into F major to improve the position. 
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The unprepared entrance of the i chord in meas. 4 is explained by 
the observations on passing-chords in Chapter XV. Here it is brought 
in accidentally by the stepmse progression of the bass, and takes the 
place of the chord of the Second. 

The same cantus firmus is now transferred to the bass: 



In meas. 3 and 4 of this working-out there is a weak spot in the 
harmonizing of the a held over in the bass. The bare Fourth in measure 
6 is likewise a very incomplete representative of a chord, unless it be 
explained as a passing-note. 

For the further development of the part-leading, passing- and chang- 
ing-notes may be introduced in the two added parts alternately; e.g., 





N3. 
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At N.B. in the fifth measure the leap of the tenor to the Seventh is 
censurable because the soprano, at the same time, takes a long leap in 
the same direction to the root, g; only the position of the alto affords any 
excuse in this case. 

In the same measure we find the % chord of the augmented triad, 
whose original Fifth is prepared. (See p. 83.) It occurs here in the 
character of a suspension from below upward. (See ''Suspensions,*^ 
Chapter XII, p. 112.) 

The same cantus firmus in alto, transposed to D major: 


N.B. 
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In meas. 4, suspensions occur in three parts (see p. 113). In meas. 
5 and 6 the portion of alto and tenor is not good, the interval between 
them being much wider than an octave. 

Of the other possible solutions, we give below that with the canttis 
firmus in the bass. 




6 



N.B. 


In meas. 4 the introduction of the seventh-chord on the seventh 
degree is indistinct in effect, because the root lies immediately above 
the Seventh (see p. 59). In similar favorable situations the chord of 
the Second of vii? might well be employed. 

For the rest, the progression of this chord does not follow the tendency 
of the leading-tone, but is effected in the cadencing style proper to the 
other seventh-chords : — (See pp. 58 and 59.) 

The working-out of this cantus firtnus with a livelier part-leading may 

be presented as below: 


48 ' 
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[continued from p. 201] 



The upward progression of the Seventh in the last measure but one 
(at N.B.) is necessitated by the leading of the soprano. 

And, lastly, w'’e add a working-out with the cantus firmus in the tenor: 
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The third measure affords occasion to speak of successive octaves 
and Fifths occurring in contrary motion. 

According to the principle explained on pp. 15-18, they are just as 
incorrect as those in parallel motion; and in the case of successive octaves 
it is especially noticeable that they hamper the free movement of the 
parts. With successive Fifths, however, the characteristic disconnection 
of the chords is greatly modified by contrary motion, particularly when 
the Fifths approach each other; when they progress away from each 
other, the lack of connection makes itself more strongly felt. (Com- 
pare No. 48s, meas. 6-7, Fifths between tenor and bass.) 

Also compare the following examples: 



A glance at the examples worked out in this chapter will convince us 
of the melodic development of the parts; and this is the reason for allow- 
ing them to pass for coimtrapuntal wrork; for the very essence of counter- 
point, in contradistinction to merely rhythmico-harmonic writing, con- 
sists in the freer melodic leading of the parts in contrasted (rh3i:hmical) 
movement, while observing the law 3 of harmony, which form, as it wxre, 
the innermost core. 

At every point in these examples, even where the parts progress in 
quarter-notes, the simple harmonic structure can be demonstrated; so 
for the present they may serve to teach us the difference between the 
purely harmonic and the contrapuntal styles of treating a given part. 
Detailed explanations on this head can be given only when counterpoint 
is taken up. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Five-Part Harmony 

Having already been obliged to double the intervals of the triad in 
four-part harmony, we shall find it necessary, when writing in five or 
more parts, to extend this doubling stili further, even in the case of 
seventh-chords. 

As each part in pure harmonic writing must maintain its independ- 
ence, in order to gain this end those intervals which permit of a dud 
progression must be especially adapted for doubhng. True, under certain 
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conditions any interval of a chord may be doubled; but the Sevenths 
are least adapted for this purpose, and can be doubled only when some 
melodic progression (like that of a passing-tone or chord) makes it 
necessary. 

Further comments will be appended to the illustrative examples. 


EXERCISE 



According to the position of the parts either two sopranos, two altos, 
or two tenors may be chosen for the working-out. 

491 

Soprano 

Alto I 

Alto II 

Tenor 

Bass 



The same example with a different solution: 
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To preserve independence in the part-leading, no two parts should 
remain together on one tone, or the same octave, when the chord changes. 
Such is the case in the above example between Soprano II and Tenor 
in meas. i and 2; but here it is not incorrect, because the chord merdy 
changes its position without going over to another chord. 

The following passage, how^ever. 



should be improved thus: 


6 6 7 

5 



Note. — When the number of parts is increased, exceptions to this rule often occur, 
for the reason that other conditions then prevail. 

By examining the leading of Soprano 11 and Tenor in No. 492, meas. 
3, we shall see that the part-leading may also allow the doubling of the 
leading-tone. 

Even more frequently than in four-part harmony, covered Fifths, 
octaves and unisons are unavoidable when still more parts are involved. 
Remember, however, that the outer parts must stiU progress according 
to rule, only the inner parts bdng allowed greater freedom. 

The next example contains several such progresaons: 
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Here covered Fifths, octaves and unisons are marked by slanting 
lines. The open Fifths between alto and bass in meas. 8 could not be 
avoided, as the diminished seventh-chord can often not be resolved other- 
wise with five or more parts. 

To be sure, the first and second alto might be led in meas. 8-ii like 
this: 



Parts frequently have to cross each other, especially the inner partSj 
as the leading of Alto 11 and Tenor in meas. 2 and 3 shows. 

Chorales are excellent material for practice in five-part writing. As 
an example we give the following: 


G — C JD G LOrj G G £ G d 



— — G Urj G e d Erj a IF F a JD’j 
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Our work vdih five or more parts requires a simple and natural bass 
progression; the less artificial and difficult this progression, the clearer 
and more intelligible will be the succession of harmonies. Here this 
point is the more important, because very unintelligible progressions may 
result from the fullness of the chords coupled with the necessity for a 
free movement of the parts. 

The above exercise begins thus: 




CHAPTER XXV 

Six-, Seven- and Eight-Part Harmony 

The necessity for doubling or trebling intervals increases with the 
number of parts involved. When the parts are led independmtly, 
it also happens that they will cross each other. The greatest sim|^kity 
of harmonic progr^sion becomes a still more essential condition for 
success in writing such polyphonic movements; and we should add, that 
some chords are not at all adapted for this style, since some of their 
intervals, inasmuch as they must follow a fixed progressfon, cannot be 
doubled — for instance, the altered chords and the diminished seventh- 
chord. 






(c) Progression to the fourth degree: 

four-part five-part six-part seven-part eight-part 



We omit ftirtlier combinations, experiments with which, using all the 
inversions, will be of great utility. 
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As in polyphonic chorus-movements not all the parts are continuously 
efiective, as they are in the accompaniment of a Chorale, the movement 
is quite often carried on by only three or four parts, and becomes inten- 
sified when other parts join in. 

The following examples illustrate this spedes of chorus-movement, 
and likewise go to prove that even in such polyphonic work suspensions 
and passing-notes may be introduced without damage to clearness and 
intelligibility. 











In eight-part chorus-writing, for which, as a rule, each of the cus- 
tomary four voices is divided into a “first and “second” part, these 
four pairs are not always used as eight independent parts, which might 
easily make the harmony too full, but, instead, two voice-parts of h*ke 
character go together in unison (e.g., two sopranos, two altos, or two 
tenors and two basses in unison), the movement thus appearing in four-, 
five- or six-part harmony. Sometimes, too, the eight voice-parts are 
divided into two separate and independent choirs, which sing together 
only in certain passages. 

As a specimen of the peculiar manner in which some of these parts 
have to be led, we add the beginning of our last Chorale, set in eight 
parts: 

j .-,-J j... t— , 

Sopraaol&n g f— If-— g— 


Alto I & II 


Tenor I & II 


Bass I & II 
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[continued from p. 212] 



drcumstance that the parts are often contrasted by thdr different mekv- 
cal progression as well as by tonal diversity in the part-leading, when two 
or more choirs sing together; but always with the condition that the 
chord-progression proceed in the simplest manner, and never with rapd 
changes. This mode of treatment is generally meant when choruses and 
movements in twelve or sixteen parts are spoken of; we find but few 
pieces by Bach in which dght or more parts (not counting further in- 
strumental parts) are carried out obbligato. 

For our present purpose these hints on polyphonic writing wiU suffice 
— especially as further details may be left to private study and individual 
inclination for this branch of composition— always provided that 
harmony has been thoroughly mastered. Concerning its application we 
shall merely add that the above-described mode and style of polyphonic 
writing is mostly employed in clmral composition. Instrumental music 
{e.g., orchestral works) is not carried out in parts to such ^ extent as 
the participation of so many instruments would seem to imply; four- 
part harmony will suffice for the majority of orchestral pieces, and con- 
cerning its development in this field we mmt refer the student to a 
Method of Instrumentation, since the conditions controlling ^ doubling 
of intervals, though oftai approximating those in our exercises, depend 
on different principles. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

The Forms of the Musical Close 

A close — that is, the ending of a piece, or of a musical period, or of a 
more or less lengthy series of harmonies — can be effected by connecting 
the tonic triad with a preceding triad belonging to the same key and 
not too closely related to the tonic chord. Hence, the triads on the 
third and sixth degrees are not adapted for forming a close, the former 
having the minor Third e-g, and the latter the major Third c-e, in com- 
mon with the tonic triad. As Hauptmann very rightly observes, a 
Close presupposes Contrasty Separation — that is, a combination of ele- 
ments which contrast with, or differ from, each other in the main — so 
that chords too closely linked together cannot, in successive progression, form 
a close. 

The dominant and subdominant triads are those best suited for effect- 
ing a close. The Fifth of the tonic triad is the root of the dominant 
triad; the Fifth of the subdominant triad is the root of the tonic. Thus 
they are united by a bond which is not so strict as to hamper the pro- 
gression of the other parts. For the Third in the dominant triad (the 
leading-tone of the key) presses upward, and the root of the subdominant 
triad downward; in the former case the natural resolution is to the root 
of the tonic triad, in the latter case, to its Third: 

a. h, 

606 

After the dominant and subdominant triads, the diminished triad 
takes rank as a factor in forming the close. Its root is the leading-tone, 
whose natural relation to the tonic triad is famiKar to us; and the dimin- 
ished Fifth, like all dissonances, requires resolution: 

606 

In a certain sense this may be termed a “complete” close, since the 
key as such unquestionably manifests itself in the connection of these 
two triads, which is not the case with the two closes shown above (No. 
505) with the dominant and subdominant triads, in which the intro- 
duction of the triad on the second degree, or the dominant Seventh, is 
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required for certainty. Still, it is classified among the incomplete” 
closes, and but seldom employed in the above shape, because of the 
undecided leading of the bass and the resolving of the soprano to the 
Third — a resolution which cannot produce a fully satisfactory effect. 
On the other hand, the first inversion of the diminished triad may be 
advantageously used in closing formulas, as we shall see further on. 

The triad on the second degree is also not wholly unsuited for effecting a 
close. It apparently stands in no near relation to the tonic triad, but is 
decidedly affiliated with the dominant chord, the Fifth of the latter 
being its root. In the sequel, therefore, we shall find this triad very 
peculiarly adapted to round out the close in connection with the domi- 
nant triad. But it may also be directly connected with the tonic triad. 
Of these two examples: 



the first, at aU events, is well fitted to finish off a musical period, despite 
the omission of the dominant triad; for we must imagine this progression 
as arising from 


608 



Note. — The intimate relation of the triad on the second d^ree to the tonic triad 
may also be explained differently. We haow that the rektksi of intervals, in their 
natural (t.c., not tempered) state is expa^ssed by the following %ures — the octave 
by 1 : 2 ; the Fifth, 2 : 3 ; the Fourth, 3 : 4; the major Third, 4 : 5; the minOT Third, 
5 : 6; the larger whole tone, 8 : 9; the lessor whole tone, 9 : lo. Now, as the Fifth 
c~g consists of the larger whole tone c-d plus the perfect Fourth d-g, wfaik the Fifth 
d-a consists of the lesser whole tone plus the perfect Fourth d-g, we get different 
ratios for the two Fifths. For 8 : 9 X 3 : 4 =- 24 : 36 == 2 : 3 , wfakh is tl^ absohitely 
perfect Fifth; whereas 9:10X3:4 = 27:40. This latter ratio being narrows than 
the former, it is quite evident that d-g is not an absolutely perfect Fifth. This fact 
occasioned Moritz Hauptmann, who subjected this point to minute and mgeniom 
investigation, to classify this Fifth as dinxinisfaed. The difference betweai these two 
Fifths has very little practical hearings however, on the problems of hannOTiy-teadi^. 

Wehayeaccepted the tempered system, and in this sy^emif-® equals c-f. It is by no 
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means advisable to call the attention of b^inners to this theoretical difference, es- 
pecially when their preparatory scientific study has been scanty j for they find it hard 
enough, at best, to familiarize themselves with a multiplicity of conceptions which are 
wholly novel to them. It is for the teacher to bring up this point when they have 
arrived at a certain maturity of musical intelligence; /£?r however little hearing this differ- 
ence may have on the practical study of harmony, we cannot deny that it has an actual 
basis in natural conditions. A progression like this: 



has, in spite of the open Fifths, a not wholly unsatisfactory effect, owing solely to the 
resolution of the — we might say, “potential” — dissonance a. And therefore we 
shall see that wherever the Fifth has this resolution, based on the natural relations, 
the connection of the triad on the second degree with the tonic triad will generally 
produce a natural effect not wholly inappropriate to the formation of a close; whereas, 
in cases where this resolution does not take place, the minor character of the triad is 
far more strongly in evidence. In the following chord-connections: 



example b is not in the least adapted for a close; and a and c only if we imagine an 
intermediary b introduced in this fashion: 



Contrariwise, the following connections: 



when cUverly introduced and prepared, are quite well ad^ted to serve in closing a 
musical period. 

Besides, the chord-connections at a and c in No. 512 may also be conceived as 
closes {q. v.), and, in point of fact, various theorists have accepted them in tha 
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significance. For, taking into consideration that here the soprano presses toward 
the Third of the tonic triad, this soprano d has the effect of a passing-note, so that we 
may imagine the connection to be based on the following: 



But now we shall dismiss the triad on the second degree as adapted 
only in exceptional cases for bringing on a close, and devote our atten- 
tion exclusively to the three triads previously mentioned — the domi- 
nant, subdominant and diminished triads. 

I. Closes Formed with the Dominant Triad 

Closes formed by means of the dominant triad are classified as 

(a) The Full Close; 

(b) The Half-dose; 

(c) The Deceptive Cadence. 

The Full Close is either complete or incomplete. It is complete when 
the soprano takes the root of the tonic triads while the bass takes the roots of 
the dominant and tonic triads in succession; for example; 



Note. — On account of its decisive character, the complete full close is best 
fitted for ending a piece of greater or less length, or a musical period. 

The Full Close is incomplete in any other case; that iSj when the soprano 
takes the Third or Fifth of the tonic iriady or when the bass forms an irner- 
sion either of the dominant triad {or seventh-chord) or of ^ tonic triad; for 
example; 


a, h. £• d. e. f. 
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Note. — The incomplete full close is also admirably adapted for ending a musical 
period of which the next is a continuation; but for ending a piece it can be used only 
under certain conditions. Forms of the close like those in No. 5isa and b can be of 
good effect only when the development of the composition is broad and tranquil. 
The latter in particular, and more especially in open harmony, possesses a strange, 
mystical tone-coloring, and for this reason is frequently employed by opera-com- 
posers of romantic tendency. — A progression like the one at c cannot be considered 
with reference to ike final close of a composition j because the bass must finish on the root 
of the tonic triad. 

The Half-close consists in the progression of the tonic triad to the domi- 
nant triad. So here their relations are reversed: 



Instead of the tonic tnad, some other frequenUy occurs; most frequently 
the triad on either the second or the fourth degree, and sometimes that 
on the sixth degree. 




A peculiarly effective and much used half-close is the so-called Phrygian 
close, resulting from the connection of the subdominant triad in minor with 
the dominant triad, and conditioned by the peculiarities of the Phrygian 
Mode (see p. 179): 
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a: V IV V 


Among the half-closes were formerly reckoned those modidations to 
the key of the dominant which are chiefly effected by means of the 5 
chord or the seventh-chord on the seventh degree: 



V7 I I viio^ G:l 


C; V I VI c:Y 1 

The modulation into G major is, however, regular in each example 
and therefore rather to be regarded as an incomplete full close; the 
relation to the tonic triad of the principal key being latent, and mani- 
festing itself only in what may follow. 

Note. — As the half-close does not really finish, but only forms a point of rest, 
introducing something new, and making such continuation necessary for self-justi- 
fication, it follows that it is not adapted for ike ending of a piece. But even this rule 
has its exceptions. The Phrygian Close, which is likewise a half-close, is often used as 
an ending of church compositions, and, when properly prepared, seldom fails to pro- 
duce its peculiar and charmful effect. Otherwise, as already mentioned, the h^- 
close serves mainly to unite two (often ^ilarly ccmstructed) phrases. Examine, 
for instance, the melody in Beethovm^s Ninth Symphony, “ Freuck, scfaoner Cotter- 



Here the half-dose pr^mres the passage from fore-f^rase to after-phrase, its effect 
being to prevent the fore-phrase from seeming complete in itself- The r^ular reon- 
rence of full doses, aside from the impossibility of continuafiy employing them, wouM 
produce only a feeling of monotemy, inocteence, dissociation; w^reas the half-<^, 
set in the right place, facUiiates tiic interconnecHon of the several dsmsums, am masMtams 
the natural muskal flow. 
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The Deceptive Cadence^ is the resolution of the dominant triad, or the 
dominant seventh-chord^ to some other than the tonic triad (which one 
naturally expects); for illustration: 



The resolution may also proceed to a harmony foreign to the key: 
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Formerly even the resolutions of the dominant harmony to the chord 
of the Sixth of the tonic triad were reckoned among the deceptive cadences; 
for example, the progression in No. 5150. But here the resolution to 
the tonic triad actually occurs, even if not with the decisiveness re- 
quisite for the close of a piece. 

Note. — The deceptive cadence cannot, of course, serve as the ending of a piece; 
but it may be used, like the half-close, for the ending of a verse-line (in Chorales), or 
of a j>eriod which finds its completion in a following period. It is of great utility in com- 
positions of a dramatic character; for then it serves, when brought in with effective 
emphasis, both to interrupt one musical idea, and to introduce some new one demanded 
by the dramatic situation. 

Having occupied ourselves so far only with the forms of the close 
itself, it now behooves us to include within the scope of our investigation 
those triads which are suitable for introducing the close proper. And 
here, again, we find that essentially contrasted elements are best adapted 
for the purpose. The triads on the third and seventh degrees are not 
to be considered at all, being too closely related to the dominant triad. 
But the triads on the secofid and fourth degrees are peculiarly fitted to pre- 
pare a dose efectively; more especially the former: 


Also called the Intemipted, Avoided, Brdcen, or False, Cadence. 
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Notice that Example c requires a careful introduction of the I chord. 
Equally well fitted appears the seventh-chord on the second degree, with all 
its inversions: 


a. b. c. d. 



C: 1I7 VI 1I7 V I 11O7 V7 I C: 1I7 V7 I 


Then the subdominant triad with its first inversion: 



On the other hand, the seventh-chord on the fourth d^ee is scarcely 
available. A progression like this: 



however carefully prepared the Seventh may be, has a harsh airf im- 
pleasant effect under any conditions. 

The triad on the siocth degree is also not ill adapted to inkod$ice a dose, 
as the following example proves: 
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Besides these triads there are others, foreign to the key, hut belonging tc 
related keys, which we can employ in this manner. Taking C major (as 
ruling key), the dominant triad will be G-h-d. Now, G-b-d is not onl} 
the dominant triad in C major, but the same in c minor, and also th( 
tonic triad in G major. It follows, that certain harmonies belonging k 
the keys of c minor and G major, standing in harmonic relation to the triac 
G— b-d and, to some extent, finding their natural resolution in that triad 
win form a very suitable medium for introducing the dominant triad be- 
longing to the key of C major. In c minor, such triads are those on the 
second, fourth and sixth degrees, besides the seventh-chord on the 
second degree, and the augmented chord of the Sixth, and of the Third. 
Fourth and Sixth, derived from the seventh-chord on the second degree, 
For illustration: 




^^^Ss^SSSSISS^S ESk 



1— a 






mSSSISS^SSS^^SSSX 


11^7 

Vv 


iiO„ V 


All these examples axe good and available. 

The reverse case, when a close in minor is introduced by triads be- 
longing to the parallel major key, is of much rarer occurrence. Closing 
formulas like these: 
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C: II V 1I7 V7 IV V7 

r; Vi V7 I V7 I 


are seldom used. This is a natural consequence of our feeling that 
the close in major is the more complete and satisfactory, and that 
the succession of minor after major involves a weakening of the effect; 
whereas the examples under No. 528 exhibit precisely the contrary. 

In the dominant key, the triads on the fifth and seventh degrees, and 
their seventh-chords, are peculiarly adapted for the advantageous 
preparation of the dominant chord of the principal key. Forexample: 



Here the close may just as well be in minor: 



for the key of G major, into which we modulate, is intimatdy r^ted to 
both C major and c minor, so that the ending must be equally satisfactory 
in either. 

The subdominata triad of the key of the dominant canna he used for 
traducing the dominant triad of the ruling key. For the subdomin^t 
triad in G major, C-^g, is at the same time the tonic triad in C ma^, 
and the premature entrance of this triad decidedly weakens the dosing 
effect: 
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One of the most important and most frequently occurring closing formulas 
is that with the % chord of the tonic triad: 



For introducing the I chord all the diatonic chords will serve, which were 
found proper for the introduction of the dominant triad; namely, the triads 
on the second, fourth and sixth degrees (the last under certain con- 
ditions), together with the seventh-chord on the second degree. For 
illustration: 



C: ii IV I IV I V7 I 
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Furthermore, all diords foreign to the key which may be used to bring 
in the dominant triad. These chords, as we have seen, are the triads on 
the second and fourth degrees, and the seventh-chord on the second 
degree, of the parallel minor key: 



c:ii^ C:I V I c:iiOrj C:l V7 I 
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II. Closes Formed with the Subdominant Triad 

The progression from the subdominant triad to the tonic triad is called 
a Plagal Close (to distinguish it from the Authentic Close, the term used 
for the progression from the dominant triad to the tonic triad) : 



Compositions in minor very often end in major; for example: 



IV C: I a: iv A: 1 


As a plagal close is also classified the progression of the seventh-chord 
on the second degree to the tonic triad; for example. 

bad 



C;ii7 I 117 I iiy I ^ 


In all these cases: not c, but is the dissonance (see p. 7^) > ^ 
regarded as a passing-note between c and e; and for this conception the 
resolution, which must here be effected to e, is a sufficient warrant. 

In order to intensify the effect, the plagal close is often followed by the 
authentic close, or by a second plagcd close. For illustration. 



C: IV I V I IV I 117 




Among chords foreign to the key, the only ones proper for this purpose 
are triads and seventh-chords on the fifth and sevaith d^^ the 
subdonainant key: 
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But setting the root in the bass, as at f, decidedly weakens the effect. 
Moreover, the employment of the subdominant triad belonging to the 
key of the subdominant is not permissible. The following example: 


547 



would most assuredly not be taken for a plagal close in C major, but for 
a half-close in F major, 

Note. — In former times the plagal close was commonly classed among the half- 
closes. But it is adapted, from every point of view, to form the final ending of a 
piece j hence, it is a full close in the strictest sense of the term. To be sure, it does 
n(^ in the least differ from a half-close in its formation f but all the more essentially in 
its e£eci. For the rest, it is rather seldom used, because it cannot be readily intro- 
duced everywhere. But, rightly placed, effect is admirable, especially where the 
harmony is tranquilly and broadly developed, and in sacred music; recently it has 
been employed a good deal in secular composition. It is not so well suited for closing 
a period, for there it will often assume the character of a half-close. 


in. Closes Formed with the Diminished Triad on the Seventh 

Degree 


As already remarked, the progression of the diminished triad on the 
seventh d^ee to the tonic triad is, on the whole, litUe used for effecting 
a close. As a reason, the unsatisfactory bass prjogression was mentioned. 
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Besides, in four-part harmony it is not infrequently difficult to double an 
interval in the diminished triad in a suitable manner. For, since the 
leading-tone cannot be doubled, and the diminished Fifth must be led 
downward, to avoid open Fifths with the bass, the only available inter- 
val for doubling is the Third: 



Manifestly, however, these progressions yield a very weak close, so 
that their employment need not be considered. But in its first inver- 
sion the triad proves to be amilahle: 



Here the progression of the parts is natural, the relation to the tonic 
triad is maintained in its full integrity, and the bass progression is notice- 
ably stronger than in the examples under No. 548. 

The seventh-chord on the seventh degree can also be used in forming 
closes: 



C: viiOr^ I VIIO^ I a: vii^^ i A: I 


although some of these progressions, in so fax as the resolut^ takes 
place to a major triad, assume the ckarader of half-doses. In its inver- 
sions, however, this chord is not avadoHe, Of the following examples- 
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C: vTiO^ I viio^. I 


the first is impossible on account of the Fifths, and the second, although 
the part-leading is satisfactory, has a too undecided effect for a genuine 
closing cadence. 

For introdticing the diminished triad in major almost all triads belong- 
ing to the key are adapted, especially those on the first, second and fourth 
degrees; those on the third and sixth degrees, less; and the dominant 
triad not at cdL In minor the best triads for the purpose are those on 
the first and third degrees; the introduction by the triads on the second 
and fourth degrees has to be handled carefully on accoimt of the un- 
melodic augmented Second; the introduction by the triad on the fifth 
degree cannot be effected at all, and by the triad on the sixth degree 
hardly eoer. Among harmonies foreign to the key, a few belonging to 
the parotid minor key are adapted for preparing a close in major, namely, 
those on the first and third degrees, and (when carefully introduced) 
those on the second and fourth degrees: 



c: I vn<^ III' VIIO rv viio iio 


C: vii^ I viio I rriP I viio I 

But, as already explained, the reverse progression from major to 
minor is not admissible. The harmonies belonging to the relative minor 
key appear to be scarcely usable for our present purpose. The following 
progressions: 



a: V IIO III' IIO 

C: viio I vno I 
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sound extremely Uly for no necessary harmonic connection is apparent, 
and the necessity for avoiding the step of the augmented Second affects 
the part-leading imfavorably. 

The form below would seem more acceptable: 



for here the triad d-f-a may just as well belong to C major as to a minor. 



INDEX 


Accidental chord-formations, 83, 102 

Accompaniment, figurate, 185; harmonic (to a given part), 147 ; amplified, 176 
After-phrase, 180, 219 
After-striking of chord-tones, 118 
Altered chords, 82, 94 

Alto part, II ; voice (compass), no; clef, no 

Anticipation of chord-tones, 117 

Arsis (weak beat), 61, 98, 104, 134-6, 139, 152, 176, 192 

Augmented intervals, 3, 6-7 ; triad, 31, 55, 83 ; in melodic progression, 31, 32, 34, 
157, 171 

Authentic close, 20, 28. See Cadence. 

Bass part, ii ; voice (compass), no ; progression of bass part, 22, 25, 26, 147, 149 
Binary measure, 134 
Broken chords, 186 
By-tones, harmonic, 125 

Cadence (or Close), comprehensive view of all forms, 2 14-231 ; authentic, 20, 28, 
• 29, 78, 1 21, 226. — Also see Deceptive, Plagal 
Cadence-formulas, 144-146, 214 seg, 

Cantus firmus, 177 
C-Clefs, no 

Changing-notes, 124, 128, 129 
Chorales, as exercises, 177-8, 206 
Chord, 9 ; chords, general view of, 91 
Chord-formations (accidental) versus chords, 83, 102 
Chord of the Eleventh, 81 

Chord of the Fifth and Sixth, 48 ; augmented, 88 ; (in modulation), 142 
Chord of the Fourth and Sixth, 37, 191, 224; in modulation, 97, 138; as pass- 
ing-chord, 135 ; how to use, 151 ; of the augmented triad, 83 ; of the dimin- 
ished triad, 151, 191 ; preparation, 151 
Chord of the Ninth, 80, 114, 124, 225 
Chord of the Second (Fourth and Sixth), 48, 50 

Chord of the Seventh, 9, 43 ; (dominant) seat and resolution, 43, 44, etc., (inver- 
sions of), 48 ; secondary (in major), 53, (in minor), 64 ; in modulation, 95, 
139; passing, 135 ; diminished (see Diminished). 

Chord of the Sixth, 36, 41 ; augmented, 85 ; preparation, 150 

Chord of the Third, Fourth and Sixth, 48 ; augmented, 87 ; preparation, 150 

Chord of the Thirteenth, 81 

Chromatic alteration, 82, 94 

Chromatic sign alone over bass note, 33 

Close. See Cadence 

Close position, 19 

Closing cadence, 44 

Closing formulas, 144-fi, 214 et seq. 
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Common tones, 14, 26, 34, 139 

Connection of chords, 10, 14, 20, 32, 60, 70, etc. 

Consecutive Fifths and Octaves, 14-18, 40, 68, 88, 106-7, 129, 216, etc.; in con- 
trary motion, 203 

Consonances, 4 ; complete, incomplete, 5 
Contrapuntal harmony, 197 
Contrary motion, 14 

Covered Fifths and Octaves, 18, 23, 43, 160, 205, 206 

Cross-relation. See Inharmonic 

Deceptive cadence, 71, 217, 220 

Degrees of the scale, i 

Derivative chords, 37, 48 

Diatonic degi*ees, i 

Diminished intervals, 3, 6-7 ; triad, 21, 27, 59, 228 ; seventh-chord, 65, 76, 77, 96, 
(in modulation) 141-2 
Dispersed harmony, 19, 175 
Dissonances, 4, 5 

Dominant harmony, 139; triad, ii, 29, 217 ; seventh-chord, 43 ; inversions, 48- 
51 ; in modulation, 95, 139 
Double-diminished triad, 85 

Doubling of intervals, 13, 23, 25, 27, 28, 32, 37, 39, 59, 71, 86, 105-7, 128, 1S6, 203, 
205, 207 

Eleventh, interval, 2 ; chord, 81 
Enharmonic chords, 142 
Equivocal chords, 96 
Essential Seventh, 62 

Exercises with the principal triads in major, 18 ; with all triads in major, 26 ; 
with triads in minor, 33 ; with inversions of the triads, 38 ; with dominant 
seventh-chord, 47, with its inversions, 53 ; with secondary seventh'Chords in 
major, 62 ; on interconnection of the seventh-chords, 63 ; with secondary 
seventh-chords in minor, 66, with their inversions, 69; with deceptive ca- 
dences, 75 ; with secondary seventh-chords and chords on other degrees or 
in other keys, 79 ; with the augmented triad, 85 ; with other altered chords, 
90; in experimental modulation, 100; with suspensions, loS, 115 ; with har- 
monic accompaniment to a given part, 159, 166, 168, 174, 175 ; on developing 
the melody, 179 ; in three-part harmony, 190 ; in tw^o-part harmony, 195 ; on 
the harmonic elaboration of a given part in melodic development, 197 ; in 
five-part harmony, 203 ; in six- to eight-part harmony, 207 
F-Clef, 109 
Fifteenth, 2 

Fifth (perfect, augmented, diminished), i-S 

Fifths, parahel or consecutive, 14, 16, 40, 68, 88; open, 18, 68, 107 ; covered, 18, 
25, 160, 205; with passing- and changing-notes, 129-132; in contrary mo- 
tion, 203 

Figurate accompaniment, 185 
Figuring (Thorough- bass), 33 '“ 4 ? 48, 53 
Foreign tones, 102, 125 
Fore-phrase, 180, 219 
Four-part harmony, 1 1 
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Four-six chords 38 
Fourteentli, 3 

Fourth (perfect, augmented, diminished), 1-8 ; preparation of the perfect Fourth, 
15 1 ; equivalent to chord, 19 1, 198. — Also see Tritone 
F ourths, parallel or consecutive, 130, 132 
Full close, 217 

Fundamental harmonies, 9, 91 ; chromatic alterations of them, 82 

Fundamental tone, 9 

Half-cadence (or Half-close), 180, 218 

Harmonic inter\^al, 3 

Harmony, 9 ; tones foreign to, 103, 125 

Inharmonic relation, 76, 169 

Inner parts, 1 1 

Ihitervals, 1-8 ; inversion of, 6 ; ratio of, 215. Also see Omission, Doubling 

Inversion of intervals, 6 ; of triads, 36 : of seventh chords, 48, 67 

Leading-tone, 26, 27, 32, 45, 65, 112, 157, (doubling) 205 

Major intervals, 3, 6-7 

Major triad, 10 ; in modulation, 96, 108 

Major-diminished triad, 86, 88 

Melodic interval, 3 ; melodic progression, 155 

Melody, its development, 179, 185 ; its rhythmical variation, 179 et seq, 

Middle-C, no 

Middle parts. See Inner 

Minor intervals, 3, 6-7 

Minor mode, 35 ; dual harmonic development of, 35 
Minor triad, 10, 21 ; in modulation, 97 
Modulation, 94 ; means used in, 136 ; amplification of, 143 
Motion, contrary, 14; oblique, 15; parallel, 14 

Hinth^ interval, 2-3 ; suspension of, 81, 1 15 ; ninth-chord, 80, 1 14, 124, 225 

Oblique motion, 14-15 

Octave (perfect, diminished), 1-7 

Octaves, parallel or consecutive. See Consecutive 

Omission of intervals, 27, 46, 47, 63, 190, 192, 195 

Open Fifths and Octaves, 18, 68, 107 

Open position, 19 

Organ-point, 119, 132, 227 

Outer parts, 1 1 

Parallel Fifths and Octaves, see CoNSECUTn^E; Fourths, 130; Seconds and 
Sevenths, 130, 132 
Parallel motion, 14 

Part-leading, pure, 12 ; independence in, 205 

Parts (in four-part harmony), ii ; compass (in vocal writing), no; inner, ii ; 
outer, II 

Passing-chords, 134 
Passing-notes, 124, 129 
Period, 180 

Phrygian close, 179, 218-319 

Plagal close, 21, 226; with organ-point, 121, 123 

Position of a chord, 43, 53 
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Preparation of the Seventh, 60 ; of the suspension, 103 ; of the root, 62 ; of the 
2 chord, 1 51 

Primary chords, triads. See Principal 
Prime, i ; perfect, augmented, 3, 5 
Principal seventh-chord, 43, 53 
Principal triads, ii, 29 

Progression, 12 ; melodic, unmelodic, 155 ; of secondary seventh-chords, 55, 63, 
70; incorrect (with passing- and changing-notes), 129; by leaps or skips, 167 
Pure harmony, 12, 13, 133 
Reduplication- See Doubling 
Relatio non harmonica, 169 
Relationship of chords, 20 

Resolution (of dominant seventh-chordl, 46 ; of secondary seventh-chords in ma- 
jor, 55, in minor, 64 ; in another part, 77, 78; of suspensions, 103, 105, 112, 
1 14 
Root, 9 

Scale, diatonic, i 
Score, 11-12, 109 

Second (major, minor, augmented), 1-5 ; step of the augmented second, 30; par- 
allel seconds in passing-chords, 130, in changing-chords, 132 
Secondary seventh-chords in major, 53, in minor, 64, 75 
Secondary triads in major, 21, in minor, 31 
Second-chord, 48 
Seq^uence, 26 

Seventh (major, minor, diminished), 1-8; passing, 62, 176; preparation of, 60, 
(of dominant seventh) 62; unprepared, 62, 160, 167, (diminished) 66; held 
over, 76, 78 

Seventh-chord. See Chord of the Seventh 

Six-four chord, 38 

Sixth (major, minor, augmented), 

Sixth-chord. See Chord of the Sixth 

Soprano part, 1 1 ; voice (compass), 1 10 ; clef, no 

Stationary parts. See Sustained 

Strict style, 13, 133 

Structure, pure harmonic, 12-13 

Style, strict and free, 13 

Subdominant triad, 11, 226 

Sub-Seventh, 78 

Super-Seventh, 78 

Suspension, 102; from below upward, 1125 in several parts, 113; unresolved, 
117 

Sustained parts, 119, 122 

Tenor part, ii ; voice (compass), no; clef, no 
Tenth, 2 

Ternary measure, 136 

Thesis (strong beat), 46, 104, 134-^, 139, 151, 192 
Three-four chord, 48, 50 
Three-part harmony, 190 

Third (major, minor, diminished), 1-7 ; in seventh-chord, 45 » 5 S» 5^ 59» ^o, 66 
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Xhirteentli, interval, 2 ; chord, 8i 

Thorough-bass notation, 33, 42, 48, 53, 107—8, (with organ-point) 124 
Tonic tone and triad, ii, 20 

Triad, construction, 9; major and minor, 10; tonic, dominant, subdominant n 
tonic (in modulation), 138 ’ 

Triads in major, 9-28 ; in minor, 29-35 5 general view, 35, 92 ; method of num 
bering, 21 

Tritone, 60, 157, 1 71 
Twelfth, 2 

Two-part harmony, 195 

Unison, 1-5 ; progression in unisons, 16, (covered) 165, 205 
tJnmelodic intervals, 31, 32, 34, 157, 1 71 
Violin-clef, modem use of, 12 
Voice-part, no, 175 

Voices in four-part harmony, it ; compass of, no. Also see Parts 
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